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Why Hasn't It Been Done Before? 
FILMSTRIPS—AT LAST — 


OF TENNESSEE BY A TENNESSEAN FOR TENNESSEANS 
TENNESSEE: LAND and PEOPLE 










@ BEAUTIFUL 
@ TEACHABLE 
@ AUTHENTIC 


= IN COLOR 


@ MANUAL 


PRICE $34.50 


Developed by—Jewell Phelps, Associate Professor of Geography 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 


SIX FILMS AVAILABLE 


| An Introduction to Tennessee IV Mineral Resources 

Il Tennessee Agriculture V Manufacturing in Tennessee 

lll Forests of Tennessee VI Places to see in Tennessee 

ORDER FROM 
NASHVILLE PRODUCTS SCHOOL PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA 
CO. CO. co. SCHOOL PRODUCTS 

158 Sec. Ave., No. 1544 Madison 720 So. Gay St. Twelfth and Carter 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Introducing Educators’ Group Plan of 


INCOME PROTECTION for TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


ENDORSED BY THE EASTERN TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


DUCATORS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY is proud to be li- 

censed to operate in Tennessee. Founded in 1910, the Company 
was one of the nation’s pioneers in providing disability income pro- 
tection for teachers. Since then, Educators’ prompt benefit payments 
have helped increasing numbers of teachers to safeguard their 
savings and realize dreams despite costly disabilities. The Group 
Plan now offered Tennessee teachers pays: 


e ACCIDENT BENEFITS © HOSPITAL ROOM & BOARD 

¢ SICKNESS BENEFITS BENEFITS 

¢ ACCIDENTAL DEATH & © HOSPITAL-EXTRAS BENEFITS 
DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS @ MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 

© NON-DISABLING INJURY © DEPENDENTS’ HOSPITAL- 
BENEFITS SURGICAL-MEDICAL CARE 


® SURGICAL BENEFITS BENEFITS 


Your plan is flexible—choose the amount of monthly income 
needed. Coverage is year ‘round, all authorized leaves included. 
No medical questions are asked if you enroll during the group in- 
stallation period. Teachers’ acceptance of Educators is indicated 
partially by the state maps below . . . which show (in black) 
various county-endorsed teacher groups. Educators is endorsed 
statewide by the West Virginia Education Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MARYLAND, DELAWARE 


ref 
4g 





Everything in Life Depends Upon Your... 


$15,000,000 PAID TO TEACHERS 


Educators was founded in 1910 by teachers . . . and for 
teachers. Since then more than 165,000 teachers have 
joined the Company and received $15,917,882 in benefits. 
Other Educators services include teaching aids—medical, 
health, safety posters, and child psychology folders— 
which are produced by the Company's EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT .. . and furnished free at your 
request. Educators’ philosophy long has been that ‘Our 
insureds are people, not just policy-numbers on the books.” 


















Pree 
TEACHING AIDS 
See Coupon Below 





MEET YOUR REPRESENTATIVES 
HERMAN HOSKINS, our Vice President and 
West Virginia Branch Office Manager, a 
veteran of 15 years service with Educa- 
tors. Office: Peoples Building, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


GENTRY HALE, our Tennessee State Man- 
ager. Address inquiries to Box 633, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 
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i P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. ' 
i EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. PLEASE SEND ME, free and with no obligation, informa- , 
i “Pree TEACHING AIDS tion about your meee et Ee TT CJ ° : \ 
i CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS,  %@"ies of CHILD PSYCHOLOGY set o 
i by a noted child psychologist, MEDICAL POSTERS LJ ; 
tell reasons and corrective steps, 
| for bullies, shy ones, jealousy, NAME i ass : seeneue 2 i 
§ etc. MEDICAL POSTERS illus- 
P trate and describe development ADDRESS - Sta | 
of modern drugs, medical prac- 
tises. Ideal for bulletin boards, | SCHOOL STATE _ ' 
. 1 
ne OO ROOM OOS nenmananaeseaoenneeeseneseaacaawees 








COVER SERIES 


The covers this year, following last 
year’s series on industry, will feature 
Tennessee's largest industry, agriculture, 
which is variously defined as a science, 
a business, and a profession. 

It includes eight directly related major 
fields: agricultural research, agricultural 
industry, agricultural business, agricul- 
tural education, communications, con- 
servation, agricultural services, and 
farming and ranching. 

In no other industry, perhaps, have 
recent technological developments 
brought about more far-reaching changes 
in the pattern of living of those engaged 
in it than in agriculture. Nor are any 
of our traditional national frontiers 
vanishing more rapidly, particularly in 
the TVA region. According to the bureau 
of labor statistics and the Bureau of the 
Census the number of Tennessee agri- 
cultural workers dropped 24 per cent, 
from the beginning of TVA to 1954. 

Electricity and improved machinery 
now supply much of the energy that 
formerly was provided by the sweat 
of the farmer’s brow, and by horses, 
accomplishing all tasks from sharpening 
tools to ploughing and harvesting. The 
enviable serenity and idyllic life possible 
only in rural areas is not uninterrupted 
however. While the vanishing renter or 
tenant farmer must seek a new occupa- 
tion and correspondingly a new way of 
life, the farm owner must find new ways 
of getting the work done in the face of 
labor shortage and expensive machinery, 
a situation not too unlike that from 
which Chaucer drew one of his most 
charming portraits, the plowman in The 
Canterbury Tales. To him Chaucer as- 
cribed the noblest qualities of the human 
race, those which formed a firm basis for 
society amidst political and religious un- 
rest. 

A quick glance through almost any 
anthology of American literature gives 
abundant evidence of the importance of 
agriculture in our literary heritage. We've 
also discovered that publications of the 
State Department of Agriculture edited 
by Mr. Louis Wallace, have literary as 
well as informative value. 

The first article in the series prepared 
by Mr. Francis Hickman is written from 
deep human concern and sensitivity to 
the importance of cotton growing in 
national life and economy. The series 
will also include articles on _ horses, 
cattle, gardening, and other major crops. 


Cover photo by Paul A. Moore, Ten- 
nessee Conservation Department. 
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Actions behind the scenes may often 
be as amusing as the comedy the audi- 
ence sees on the stage; and much that 
is necessarily excluded from any issue 
of a magazine is equally informative, 
entertaining (and to complete the para- 
phrase of Sir Philip Sidney, persuasive ) 
as the actual text and illustrations finally 
arranged in exact proportions by the 
editors. 

Already, before the first issue, we 
have reached a state similar to that of 
Alphonse Daudet’s remorseful scholar in 
“The Last Class,” who regretted not 
having been more attentive and diligent 
in the use of his opportunities with the 
honored professor he was now losing. 
We have listened carefully, however— 
most carefully for the voices of teachers. 
Our early remorse arises from inability 
to hear more distinctly and to communi- 
cate to you effectively, through the care- 
fully numbered pages of a magazine all 
the significant things we want to share. 

It was several weeks before this issue 
of The Tennessee Teacher grew to its 
present form, when manuscripts on file 
had been carefully reviewed and classified 
for particular purposes. Plans, organiza- 
tion, and fantastic ideas had been 
weighed with judgment. Even the furni- 
ture had been rearranged and dusted. 
Then there was deep silence and such 
expectation as a teacher feels, facing 
a clean orderly classroom that is  in- 
viting, but empty and purposeless, until 
the first students bustle in. 

Visions of children danced through 
the room, followed by those of teachers, 
burning midnight oil to finish the needed 
summer course, traveling, or by other 
methods mending the nerves somewhat 
worn by a year of constant demands. 





Random Notes 





We met students and teachers every- 
where; soon the visions were actualized. 

Then there was the NEA convention 
where thousands of teachers asserted 
pride in the worth of their chosen pro- 
fession, while members of the House of 
Representatives struggled with the prob- 
lem of federal aid to provide school 
buildings. When the staff returned, the 
office buzzed with excitement. Too, there 
were new staff members to meet. You will 
want to know them; so they are intro- 


duced on page 21. 


Wines s 
This Issue 

Finally, when press date was just be- 
yond the nearest corner, so much needed 
to be said, it was difficult to select the 
most important things, and we dared 
not keep you reading fifteen pages be- 
yond the usual space. 

Progress of TEA is discussed in the 
editorial on page 9, and in “Expanded 
Services,” page 20. 

Edgar Dale suggests ideas worth con- 
sidering on the freedom of access to in- 
formation, in “Free Flow of Ideas,” page 
13. Nancy Hilliard Kirby reveals in- 
sight into the nature of appreciation for 
children and their creations. (See page 
12.) Main ideas discussed at the annual 
meeting of the NEA are included on 
pages 18 and 22. For a report of the 
sixth annual Leadership Conference, see 
“Destination—Professionalization,” page 
16. Maude Herring and Dorothy Harri- 
son report successful practices you might 
like to try. (See “Volunteers,” page 24.) 


Your Magazine 


Not so tangible, but very real among 
many summer discoveries, were the tra- 
ditions established by a line of capable 
and devoted editors of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, which are a continuing vital 
force in shaping its character. 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER is made of 
many voices, collectively and individual- 
ly—those of the Tennessee Education, 
including teachers and administrators, 
mingled with countless others who share 
All these 
speak and are spoken to through its 


their concern for education. 
pages. In short, it’s your magazine, 
owned, written, and guided by you. If 
you find it helpful, then it has served 
its purpose. Your contributions to it are 
for the improvement of education, and 
the creation of a fellowship among those 
who share a common concern. The 
editors are anxious to hear your ideas, 
for of all the efforts exerted to help 
students achieve a whole life, none is 
without great significance and yours are 
very important. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Supervising Editor 
ENID LAMONTE 
MEADOWCROFT 


Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft's own 
have been called 
classics” by the New York Times. 
The author of twenty-two books for 
children she has a rich and varied 
experience working with 
Under her watchful eye each Signa- 
ture Book has received the highest 
praise from authorities. 


books 


“iuvenile 


children. 








Copies 


$2.08 


$2.77 List 


Order by 


Title, 


Group or Set 


Each 





SIGNATURE BOOKS 


RECOMMENDED BY: 


* 


* 


Educators, Librarians and Reviewers 


"| know of no other books of this kind that excel them." 
—Frederick Houk Law, Editor, Education Dept., The 
Reader's Digest 

", .. notable . . . deserve the attention of children, 
parents and librarians throughout the country."—Dilla 
W. MacBean, Director, Division of Libraries, Chicago 
Public Schools 

"Each book is exciting and easy to read. Attractive end 
papers and illustrations summarize the great events in 
each famous person's life.'"—Scholastic Teacher 
"Attractive in print, pictures and text. They avoid pit- 
falls of the over-simplified biographies that concentrate 
just on the childhood years. Recommended as interesting 
and authentic.""—N. Y. Library Journal 
"Congratulations. We want to recommend Signature 
Books to the teachers and librarians in our county 
system.""—Union County Board of Education 


Published by Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 
IN STURDY BUCKRAM LIBRARY BINDINGS 


GROUP 1—Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 


AND RECOMMENDED FOR REMEDIAL READING IN HIGHER 
GRADES Net 
Delivered 
Title and Author Price 
THE STORY OF: 
BUFFALO BILL, Edmund Collier, 
Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 2.08 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, Nina Brown 
Baker, Illus. by David Hendrickson 2.08 
DAVY CROCKETT, Enid LaMonte 
Meadowcroft, Illus. by C. B. Falls 2.08 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON, Enid LaMonte 





Meadowcroft, I/lus. by Harve Stein 2.08 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, 

Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 
ULYSSES S. GRANT, Jeannette Covert 

Nolan, Illus. by Lynd Ward 2.08 
LAFAYETTE, Haze! Wilson, 

Illus. by Edy Legrand 2.08 
ROBERT E. LEE, /ris Vinton, 

Ilus. by John Alan Maxwell 2.08 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Nino Brown Baker, 

Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 2.08 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, Morgaret 

Leighton, I/lus. by Corinne Dillon 2.08 
LOUIS PASTEUR, Alida Sims Malkus, 

Illus. by Jo Spier 2.08 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, 

Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 
ANDREW JACKSON, 

Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, 

lilus. by David Hendrickson 2.08 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Winthrop 

Neilson, Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 
DANIEL BOONE, William O. Steele, 

Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 2.08 
KIT CARSON, Edmund Collier, 

Ilus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 2.08 
AMELIA EARHART, Adele de Leeuw, 

Illus. by Harry Beckhoff 2.08 
MOZART, Helen L. Kaufmann, 

Illus. by Eric M. Simon 2.08 
TOTAL—Price for this Group 

18 Books—Group 1 $37.44 


Nashville, Tennessee 


GROUP 2—Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 


AND RECOMMENDED FOR REMEDIAL READING IN HIGHER 
GRADES Net 
Delivered 


Title and Author Price 


THE STORY OF: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, 

Arna Bontemps, I/lus. by Harper Johnson 2.08 
GOOD QUEEN BESS, Alida Sims Malkus, 


Copies 





Ilus. by Douglas Gorsline 2.08 
JOAN OF ARC, Jeannette Covert Nolan, 

Illus. by Pranas Lape’ 2.08 
JOHN PAUL JONES, /ris Vinton, 

Iilus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 
POCAHONTAS, Shirley Graham, 

Illus. by Mario Cooper 2.08 
MARCO POLO, Olive Price, 

Illus. by Federico Castellon 2.08 
MARK TWAIN, Joan Howard, 

Illus. by Donald McKay 2.08 
MAD ANTHONY WAYNE, Haze/ Wi/son, 

Illus. by Lawrence Beall Smith 2.08 
CLARA BARTON, Olive Price, 

Illus. by Ruth Ives 2.08 
GENERAL CUSTER, Margaret Leighton, 

Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 2.08 
JOHN J. AUDUBON, Joan Howard, 

Illus. by Federico Castellon 2.08 
CRAZY HORSE, Enid LaMonte Meadow- 

croft, Illus. by William Reusswig 2.08 
STEPHEN DECATUR, /ris Vinton, 

Illus. by Graham Kaye 2.08 
LEIF ERICSON, William O. Steele, 

Illus. by Pranas Lape’ 2.08 
STEPHEN FOSTER, Esther Douty, 

Illus. by Jo Polseno 2.08 
MARTHA WASHINGTON, Jeonnette 

Covert Nolan, I/lus. by Corinne Dillon 2.08 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Ear/ Schenck 

Miers, Illus. by Reynold C. Pollak 2.08 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT, Joan Howard, 

Iilus. by Flora Smith 2.08 
TOTAL—Price for this Group 

18 Books—Group 2 $37.44 
Complete Set—Groups 1 & 2 $74.88 


Order From 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Wholesale Distributors 


P. O. Box 367 





RE YOU PREPARED FOR THEIR 
QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION? 


Explaining menstruation to young girls 
is a delicate matter. And now more than 
ever, the responsibility is shared by 
teachers as well as parents. 








To help you cover this subject simply 
and clearly, Modess offers a complete program of out- 
standing educational material for use with mothers of 








the girls and with the girls themselves. 
Order as many copies as you wish . . . free from the 
makers of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 


a 
1 **SALLY AND MARY AND KATE WONDERED” —a charming book: Sede 
“let for girls 9 to 12. Introduces the subject of menstrua- maT 
tion in simple, clear terms. Mensiry a yGiene 
2 “GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’—booklet for girls 12 and 
* older. Illustrated, explains menstruation in a teen-ager’s 
language. Includes tips on health, beauty and poise. | denise aoaceilis 


3 “HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER?”"—beautiful booklet for 
* mothers. Suggests how, when and what to tell pre-teen 
girls about menstruation. 


4 ‘EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE’’—coms 

* plete teaching portfolio. Includes a teaching guide, large 
anatomy chart, plus copies of above booklets. 

5 “MOLLY GROWS UP’’— award-winning movie for girls 9 to 

* 14... also excellent for showing to mothers. First movie 

on menstruation done with live actors. 16 mm., black and 

white, sound—running time, 15 minutes. (On free loan.) 


6 “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE. ..YOU UNDERSTAND MENSTRU- 
* ATION’’—new color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—the 
first on menstrual hygiene. Versatile teaching aid . . < 
may be stopped at any time for discussion. 35 mm., with 

or without 15-minute sound record. Yours to keep. FILM—“"MOLLY GROWS UP” 











Director of Education, Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N. J., Box 5666-9 


Complete Please send me free: 
Copies of “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” Copies of “Grow- 

menstrual education ing Up and Liking It Copies of “How Shall I Tell My Daughter’? 
One ‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’”’ 

ne 2D PR Pa] 16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” (on free loan) 
‘ogram FREE 
pl Os ain REE! Date wanted Alternate date 
35 mm. filmstrip, “Confidence Because . . . You Understand Men- 


Y . > > , o 
G) ade d, CUSIT to USE struation”’ with sound without sound. Reeord: 16”. 2” 


Unis 12” Record speed desired: Date wanted 


in class 


or for discussions — 





with parents Schoo! — Course 





Street 





City 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Modern asphalt makes driving more enjoyable 


The miles just seem to float by when you travel on quiet, safe, easy-to-drive asphalt highways. 
Esso Research, working with oil and highway engineers, has helped develop tougher, more resilient 
surfaces that stand up under heavy travel, hot sun, snow and ice. By helping to pave the 


way of progress with asphalt, again ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 
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At what age should a sir] * 
be told about menstruation? 


Better a year early than a day late 


Maybe you’ve said to yourself: ‘‘My girls are only ten- 
year-olds; why tell them about menstruation so early?”’ 
But while thirteen is the average age when menstruation 
starts, many girls mature two or three years sooner. Will 
your young students be prepared for this experience? 


To help you do the job that’s needed 


—we supply two teaching aids: a 
motion picture and a booklet. Both 
are being used in schools all over the 
country to instruct younger girls. The 
animated film in sound and color is 
called “‘The Story of Menstruation.” 
In just 10 fascinating minutes, this 
16 mm. movie by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions tells factually how and why 
the menstrual process happens. Gives 


Ky 


It has benefited over 20 million school 
girls. And has won the praise of 
mothers, teachers, medical and church 
groups. 

Before showing the film you may 
want to invite parents’ cooperation. 
Many teachers write a note, explain- 
ing the need for this instruction. Others 
arrange previews for mothers and 
daughters, or for P.T.A. members. 


W 
























Soe orem 


tow “The Story ot 
Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney 

Productions 
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authentic pointers on the care a girl 
should take of herself when ‘‘that day”’ 
comes—and the year round. Stressing 
the importance of daily baths, careful 
grooming, sensible diet and exercise. 
‘The Story” is told clearly, with dig- 
nity and charm. 


The booklet “You’re A Young Lady 
Now” also helps prepare the pre-teen 
for menstruation, giving her a sound, 
wholesome explanation in simple 
terms directed to girls 9 to 12. Illus- 
trated, easy-reading, this booklet has 
answered millions of young girls’ 
““growing-up” questions. It may be 
ordered in quantity so that each girl 
may have her own copy. 


You'll want your girls to see this re- 
markable film—available free (except 
for return postage) on short-term loan. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the makers of 
Kotex sanitary napkins. 


p———- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY!——-~ 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division 
Educational Dept. ST-96 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


"Very Personally Yours” 


Specially prepared for 
girls 12 and older. This 
20-page booklet provides 
a more detailed expla- 
nation of the menstrual 
process. Hints about 
exercises, grooming, 
sports, social contacts. 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film 
“The Story of Menstruation.” 





Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 





Also send the following: 


copies of "You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
_ copies of "Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


O) Physiology Chart O) Teaching Guide 


Hundreds of teachers 
helped organize this flex- 
ible teaching guide. 











Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
SR. chart is designed for 


classroom lectures. 
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You'll find it adaptable Name 

to any teaching situ- (please print) 

ation. The large color School 

chart on menstrual phys- — ies a eae 


Kotex is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

















Coloramic UNtiversaAL® “10-20” Desk No. 536. Amerex® 
metal-and-plastic top adjusts to 10°, 20° slopes, or level. One- 
piece, steel book-box. Cradleform seat swivels 45° each way, 
is adjustable automatically fore and aft. Also: Lifting-Lid 
Desk No. 534;"top usable either level or at 10° slope. 














Coloramic CLassMATE* No. 549 Unit Table and No. 540 
Chair. Table features Amerex top with aluminum banding; 
open-front book-box with convenient corner entry. Chair’s 
deep-curved back adjusts automatically to fit each occupant; 
seats are compound-curved for maximum comfort; 9 heights. 


Now, an even wider choice for you 


in American Seating 


When you choose American Seating, 
from the most complete line in the industry — 
you find what you want quicker; choosing is 
easier. For example, new Coloramic UNIVERSALS 
and CLAssMATEs are finished in Diploma Blue 
and Classday Coral to lend new cheer to class- 
rooms; are adjustable to a wide range of body 
sizes; come in models for kindergarten through 
college. They are functionally designed to 
improve teacher guidance and student learning; 


you select 


develop good posture. 
These are typical reasons why more schools 


functional furniture 


make. Consequently, more and more students 
are benefiting from the proper posture and 
extra comfort provided by American Seating 
furniture. Wouldn't you rather have American 
Seating for your classrooms ? 





AMERICAN \\7 


7] 7 Ee 





Exclusive Distributors 
NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO., 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


A ; rear aaS wee 

buy American Seating furniture than any other HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO., 720 South Gay St., Knowile 8, Tenn. 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., 1544 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 

CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., 12th & Carter Sts., 

*Trade-mark of American Seating Company Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
School Desks and Chairs Yffice, Librarv and Home Flags 

SEN D F 0 R Oo UR wee Tables wie ' Economics Equipme = Athletic Goods 

Stadi shairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
\ COMP LE T E C ATALOG ps weetha Seating Window Shade s eins Paces om inks 


Folding Chairs 
Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 


Put our experience to work for you. We offer a 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt 


delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers. 


Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Art Materials 
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EDITORIAL 


A United Profession 


— teachers came into our office a few days ago 

singing the praises of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation for the gains which have been made over 
the years. Our reply was that the office staff of the 
TEA does not deserve credit tor these gains but 
that the gains had come because of the united efforts 
of ali the teachers of our state. This is a very true 
statement. While leadership in the state office is 
necessary, the success or failure of the program does 
not depend entirely on such leadership. 

The fact that 23,463 teachers of Tennessee have 
been willing to become a part of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation has meant much to the success of our program. 
The fact that these teachers have been willing to join 
together in their own local associations has meant 
much to the cause. The fact that 23,536 teachers 
have been willing to become a part of the National 
Education Aeaneiaitiais has contributed greatly to the 
success of this organization. In other words, a united 
profession is essential to the development and im- 
provement of the school system. 

We have had not only a united profession, but we 
have been joined in our work by the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the largest organization 
in the state; and by the Tennessee School Boards As- 
sociation, the group which is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the schools. 

A look at the record of achievement may be con- 
vincing. In 1937 the salary of a beginning teacher 
with a degree, in the elementary school was $90 a 
month for eight months. While the s: lary schedule is 
still low, the beginning salary of a te ‘acher with a de- 
gree this year is a minimum of $2250. 

In 1945 the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 
was established, and since that time almost ever 
legislature has improved the Retirement System. In 
1947, in addition to the passage of the two per cent 
sales tax law, there were two other major achieve- 
ments in the legislative field. The legislature of 1947 
made possible a nine months’ school term for all 
school children and also provided sick leave pay for 
teachers on a matching basis with local school 
systems. 

In 1951 a new certification law was passed which 
provided for the State Board of Education to handle 
the certification of teachers. It also provided that 
there should be no more permanent certificates issued 
on less than four years of college work. The 1951 
legislature also provided a state-wide tenure law. In 
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1953 all teachers were guaranteed ten months’ salary. 

The problems which we face now and which we 
shall face in the future will require the continuation 
of a united profession if these problems are to be 
solved satisfactorily. This year, for the first time in 
eight vears, teachers will be paying higher dues. The 
Representative Assembly of 1956 voted almost 
unanimously to raise state dues to $6.00 a year. This 
was done because of the necessity for increasing the 
services rendered by the state office. You will note 
in this issue of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER a story about 
some of the proposed new services. 

There is little doubt that the immediate problems 
facing our profession can be solved by a united pro- 
fession on the local, state, and national levels. There 
is little doubt that the teachers of Tennessee will 
continue a united profession because the record 
makes it clear that in unity there is strength. 


What Can You Do to Help? 


Now that we are beginning the final stages of our 
fight for the two-point legislative program, many 
teachers are asking—What can I do to help? We have 
tried to make it clear that every teacher must have a 
part in this program. There are three things which 
can be done by every teacher. 

1. Every teacher must understand what is pro- 
posed in the two-point legislative program and be 
able to make a case for the program. If teachers 
themselves cannot justify that which we are asking, 
it is difficult to expect other people to justify it. 

The second thing which can be done by every 
teacher is to present the two-point program to all 
the groups and organizations with which the teacher 
is connected. We have always worked on the assump- 
tion that if people of the state know what our pro- 
gram is and know what the facts are, they will sup- 
port our program. We still believe this to be true. It is 
the responsibility of the teachers to give information 
to the public to the end that the public will be in- 
formed and thus will support our program. 

. The third thing which every teacher can do in 
edition to the two things already mentioned is to do 
the best job of teaching that has ever beea done. 
There is no better way to build good opinion than 
through a job well done in the classroom. As has 
been said in this column many times, what the chil- 
dren think of a teacher is just about what the parents 
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think of the teacher, and just about what they think of 
all teachers, because they usually know only the teach- 
ers of their children. If the teachers can so teach as to 
cause the children to make a good report each day 
to their parents, the teachers will be held in high 
esteem. If teachers are held in high esteem, they will 
have the support of the public in their efforts to im- 
prove education and to make things better for them- 
selves. 

Good public relations really start in the classroom, 
and every teacher is the builder of either good or bad 
public relations. There is plenty for each teacher to 
do, and the success or failure of any program will 
depend upon the combined efforts of us all. 


Regional Meetings 


In order that you may make your plans for vour 
professional meetings this fall, we give you here the 
dates of these meetings. 


West Tennessee Education Association— 
October 11-12 

Middle Tennessee Education Association— 
October 19 

East Tennessee Education Association— 
October 25-26 


Plans are underway for the best professional meet- 
ings that we have had in our state. I am sure that 
vou join with us in expressing our thanks to Mr. Enoch 
L. Mitchell of Memphis State College, Mr. N. C. 
Beasley of Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro, and Dr. Mack Davis of East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City, for the fine work which they 
have done through the years to provide excellent pro- 
fessional mee tings. We feel sure that you will be great- 
ly benefitted by attending the me eting in your region; 
and we hope you make your plans early and join 
together in providing the largest attendance that we 
have ever had for these three fine meetings. F.E.B. 





King Cotton— 


economy in yy = lion 


FRANCIS G. HICKMAN 
Editor and Publisher 


The Cotton Trade Journal, Memphis 


National Cottonseed Products Association, Inc. 






Corre in Tennessee, as through- 

out the rest of the Cotton Belt, 
is feeling the impact of the techno- 
logical revolution, which today 
characterizes the entire American 
agricultural economy. To understand 
the deep transitions that are taking 
place, one must remember that 
this country’s farm lands, geared 
during the war to meet the need of 
our allies as well as ourselves for 
food and fiber, are now producing, 
under the stimulus of tremendous 
advances in mechanization since the 
end of the war, far more food and 
fiber than can be consumed in the 
market place. 


The one-row, mule-drawn cotton planter still used in some areas plants only five 
and one-half acres a day. A four-row tractor-powered machine plants fifty or sixty. 


National Cotton Council 






























Levered by high support price 
levels, this overproduction — has 
caused the accumulation of vast sur- 
pluses of farm products in govern- 
ment warehouses; and as a result, 
acreage and market controls have 
been invoked. In all basic crops al- 
lotted acreage has declined from 
year to year—and nowhere is this 
decline sharper than in cotton. 

However, the sharp drop in acre- 
age has not resulted in a com- 
mensurate reduction in yield. More 
intense cultivation practices and 
more effective control of pests and 
diseases have raised the yield of 
most crops far above what was an- 
ticipated even five years ago. This 
is illustrated in cotton, where the 
Beltwide average yield per acre in 
1955 was 416 pounds, compared 
with 324 pounds in 1953—two short 
years previously. This incr -ased 
yield tends to nullify to a large extent 
the effect of acreage controls. 

As a whole, because of these fac- 
tors and others such as the increasing 
competition of synthetic fibers, cotton 
in the United States has declined 
in economic importance in compari- 
son with competing fibers and with 
other crops in the South. 

In 1955, Tennessee planted 570,000 
acres in_ cotton, compared with 
648,000 acres in 1954, and 950,000 in 
1953. The yield per acre for Ten- 
nessee was 523 pounds—well above 
the national average. This compares 
with 405 pounds per acre in 1954 
and 354 pounds in 1953. As is to 
be expected because of the higher 
yield stimulated by technological 
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Bob Taylor 


More extensive cultivation practices together with effective control of pests 
and diseases have raised the cotton yield in Tennessee beyond anticipation. 


progress, total production figures for 
the 44 cotton counties in Tennessee 
do not show as great a difference. 
Production in 1955 amounted to 
623,000 bales—actually 75,000 bales 
more than the production in 1954 on 
78,000 fewer acres. In 1953, on 380,- 
000 acres fewer than the 1955 plant- 
ings, production was 702,000 bales 
—only 79,000 more than the 1955 
output. This graphically illustrates 
what has been happening to the 
cotton economy throughout the 
country. 


OTTON still is king in Tennessee’s 
agricultural picture. It main- 
tains its position as the largest cash 
crop in the state. In 1955, the cash 


value of Tennessee's cotton crop was 
$115,149,000—or 33.32% of the $345.,- 
575,000 cash value of all Tennessee 
crops last vear. By comparison, corn 
—which stands next in cash value 
among Tennessee’s crops—was $76,- 
554,000 in 1955, and tobacco, $64,- 
577,000. In 1954, with 78,000 more 
acres in cotton noted above, the cash 
value of the crop was only $108,155,- 
000. In 1953, with the cotton acreage 
in Tennessee not far from double the 
1955 acreage, cash value of the crop 
was Only $16,433,000 more than 
last year. 

While the relatively high level 
support price for cotton is helping 
many thousands of cotton farmers 
continue in production, the cost- 

(Continued on page 26) 


The spindle type, one-row cotton picker does the work of 40 or 50 field workers, usually gathering from 175 to 200 


Paul A. Moore, Tennessee Conservation Department 





bales in a season. Spindles remove the locks of cotton from the open bolls, leaving unripe bolls for later harvest. 


National Cotton Council 














The Child, a creator 


NANCY HILLIARD KIRBY 


Senior, Bethel College, McKenzie 


HE child is an artist and his work 

is art. By an artist we mean one 
who creates. He is alert and alive 
with life. He is attuned to the world 
about him, and is constantly re- 
ceiving all sorts of elemental sensa- 
tions. He is enthusiastic about simple 
things—interested in things that 
“grown-ups sometimes think are 
trivial. 

He dramatizes life about him—by 
becoming a puffing, chugging loco- 
motive, a barking dog, or a super- 
streamlined car as it whizzes down 
the highway. His emotions are 
natural and unrestrained; whereas 
adults feel the necessity of conform- 
ing to social conventions. Before 
considering the creative experiences 
of a child, adults must try to under- 
stand the child himself, for what 
he creates is an expression of what 
he thinks or feels. Since he is an in- 
dividual, the child’s manner of ex- 
pression is individualistic. His 
conceptions may not be meaningful 
to adults, for the child has a hazy 
view of the world in which he lives. 
Therefore, adults must have sensi- 
tivity to the nature of children in 
order to enjoy their work. 

Self-expression through creativity 
has many values. The muscular 
activity of a child is joyous as he 
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acts. Each movement is an adven- 
ture, an experiment, a journey into 
the unknown. The child tells a story 
as he creates, gives reality to each 
thing, as in pounding a lump of clay 
until it resembles a fish and then 
saying, “Swim, fish, swim,” all the 
while pushing the clay back and 
forth across the table. 

A child can find outlets for his 
emotions through creativity. If he is 
happy or angry and has access to an 
easel and bright colored paints, the 
pattern of the paints and their colors 
will indicate his mood. This is a 
constructive way of ridding himself 
of excess emotions. A child can re- 
late experiences through painting, a 
simple dance, or a dramatization. 
Creativity stimulates his imagination, 
and he will explore this path often. 
Finally, when a child has done 
something, all his own, he feels the 
satisfaction of accomplishment. 


 Pgeendagie expression can represent 

any experiences in which one 
strives to express himself through 
any appropriate medium—drawing, 
painting, modeling in clay, music, 
rhythms, dances, poetry, prose. In 
every home there are dozens of 
articles that are thrown away as use- 


less, yet they have infinite possibili- 
ties for a small son or daughter. 
Such magnificent things as a farm 
wagon, or a doll bed can be made 
from a match box with a few other 
attachments. An abundance of ma- 
terial to work with stimulates a 
child’s imagination. A definite cup- 
board, shelf, box, or bag where these 
discarded materials are kept and 
where the child can freely rammage 
for what he wants will encourage 
his creative activities. 

Illustrated magazines could serve 
as a source of cutouts for picture 
collections to be pasted in magazines 
that have no pictures. Tin foil is 
the perfect thing to use for mirrors 
and jewelry. Boxes have as many 
uses as sizes and shapes. They can 
become cabins on_ boats, pianos, 
streetcars, telephones, playhouses, 
nut cups, baskets, auto seats. A cal- 
endar can be cut up for auto licenses 
or house numbers. A biscuit tin is 
easily transformed into a toy bank or 
a gasoline tank. It is a simple matter 
to find useful toys for children. 


I N order that a child might be led 

to express himself creatively, a 
parent or teacher must look to na- 
ture and the simple things of life to 
find beauty. He must be aware of 
the exciting world in which we live, 
find some new and interesting ex- 
perience every day, make living an 
adventure. 

Having attuned himself to his en- 
vironment, the adult should then ex- 
press the emotions that he feels in 
living in some creative way, such 
as singing, dancing, painting. He 
must use the principles of art in his 
everyday routine. He can enjoy the 
creative work of others, music, art, 
a ballet. Let us also see art in the 
pattern of the stones in a house 
built by a master stone-setter, or in 
the brick wall laid by the brick 
mason. These men are artists, each 
in his own right, and we benefit by 
their work. In art the adult and the 
child can experience satisfying emo- 
tions. The adult helps the child to 
develop his creative ability by pro- 
viding a variety of experiences that 
help the child to grow. 

We must not expect our children 
to be finished artists or musicians, 
but they can find the satisfactions 
and benefit from the values of living 
creatively. 
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Free Flow of Ideas 


EDGAR DALE 


“We need to be reminded that time really does make 


an ancient good uncouth, History is full of the accounts of 
the failure to make the needed orderly change in time to 
prevent disorderly change. And nothing will help us to make 


changes more orderly than freedom of access to ideas.” 


EW PROBLEMS ARE MORE WORTH 

THINKING ABOUT than the free 
flow of ideas. Since this free flow 
is a major premise of our democratic 
government, we need to study how 
such free flow is increased, how 
dammed or dried up. Usually we 
take this free flow for grante d and 
say that we think as we _ please, 
whereas in the Soviet Union certain 
ideas are either “forbidden or com- 
pulsory.” 

But a cliché such as “We think 
as we please” doesn't illuminate the 
problem very much. First, it isn't 
wholly true. We have put more overt 
and covert restrictions on the free 
flow of ideas. We have burned 
few books, banned some textbooks, 
and according to ex-Senator Cain’s 
official reports, unjustly treated per- 
sons and organizations. 

Second, when you think as you 
please you may not be really think- 
ing. Thinking is not primarily a 
pleasure, it is a rigorous discipline 
of framing hypotheses and seeking 
evidence. You need to practice it in 
real situations where something is 
at stake. Therefore, freedom of ac- 
cess to relevant data is a pre-condi- 
tion for effective thinking. 

What are some of the barriers to 
this free flow? Can we surmount 
them? The attack on and mastery of 
certain ideas depends on age and 
experience, on mental and _ physical 
maturity. To grasp difficult ideas 
may require native brightness, a 
sticky memory, an unusual facility 
for integrating and _ generalizing. 
This means we must cash in on the 
creative talents of our most able 
individuals if certain ideas are to 
How freely. 
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However, the most important 
barriers to the free flow of ideas are 
man-made and removable. Censor- 
ship, broadly defined as the thwart- 
ing of the free flow of ideas, is one 
of these barriers. Censorship may 
take the form of preventing either 
the publication of material or the 
circulation of already published ma- 
terial. And publication in these days 
of radio, movies, and_ television 
means not only printing, but access 
to the microphone or the camera or 
the theater. 


One may not get an outlet for his 
printed, recorded, filmed, or spoken 
ideas because such access is vetoed. 
And as a smaller number of men 
get more veto power over what is to 
be circulated to our huge mass 
media audiences, the social respon- 
sibility of the owners and publishers 
is heightened and competition 
among the mass media needs to be 
encouraged. 


One of the curious things about 
censorship is that no one seems to 
believe in it for himself. We want 
censorship to protect someone else— 
the young, the unstable, the sug- 
gestible, the stupid. I have never 
heard of anyone who wanted a film 
banned because otherwise he might 
see it and be harmed. When the 
president of the University of Wash- 
ington banned Dr. Oppenhei imer 
from his campus, he did not think: 
“I am so susceptible to new ideas 
that Oppenheimer will harm me.” 
He was not even trying to protect 
his faculty. Rather it was the college 
students whom he thought had not 
yet been taught to distinguish truth 


from error. We usually sav: “Give 


me liberty,” and less often, “Give 
them liberty.” 

I once asked a group of college 
students if they would be willing, 
if invited, to help the State Censor 
Board decide whether a certain film 
should be censored. Not one person 
thought that he was unfit to censor 
for others or that the film would 
harm him. They explained that bad 
films hurt children and immature 
adults, and presumably they were 
neither. 

It is good to feel pride in our 
ability to resist and overcome harm- 
ful ideas. But in a world of brain- 
washing, of subtle and not always 
published research on mass motiva- 
tion, of concealed and open cam- 
paigns to get us to drink more liquor, 
smoke cigars, wear hats, distrust our 
government, we ought not to be too 
sure. We are really not immune 
from influence, good or bad, and 
further, this is an unacceptable 
basis for believing that we can cen- 
sor materials for others. 

Some opponents of censorship do 
so on the shaky ground that print, 
film, or TV programs have no effects 
of importance anyway. Major Jimmy 
Walker opposed censorship on the 
ground that no girl was never ruined 
by a book, a not-so-wisecrack unless 
one will also defend the thesis that 
no girl was ever helped by reading 
a book. If books have neither good 
nor bad effects, it would be futile 
or quixotic to oppose their censor- 
ship. 

This argument has had a related 
and curious version which was pre- 
sented to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee in October, 1954, by Joseph 











V. Hefferman, Vice President of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
Here are four of his statements: 


1. “. . . there is a decided body of 
opinion that television and films 
have no casual relationship to 
juvenile delinquency.” 

2. “. .. television can be a medium 
of major import in shaping men’s 
minds.” 

3. “When properly presented, pro- 
grams of this type educate against 
crime and delinquency. They can 
be used to impress upon millions 
of Americans that law breaking 
is a sordid business, in which the 
criminal cannot win.” 

1. “. . . television may have been a 
factor in arresting the growth of 
juvenile delinquency in areas 
where television was available to 
the youth.” 


Truly is a remarkable device. 
According to Mr. Hefterman, it has 
only good effects. It cannot cause 


crime or juvenile delinquency but 
it can prevent it. 

To oppose the 
grounds that ideas on TV radio 
or in books are neither powerful nor 
dangerous is unrealistic. Indeed, we 
oppose ce nsorship precisely because 
ideas are powerful, fruitful, and 
sometimes dangerous. Since ideas 
are so powerful, we do not want any 
single church, newspaper, press as- 
sociation, or broadcasting station, 
university, union, or business to have 
unchecked power to decide which 
ideas shall flow freely and which 
ones should be suppressed or played 


censorship on 


down. 


Do we then agree with Milton 
in his belief that the truth will pre- 
vail? He asked: “Whoever knew 
truth put to the worse, in a free 
and open encounter?” This is a no- 
ble sentiment, but John Stuart Mill 
pointed out in On Liberty in 1859 
that “The dictum that the truth al- 
ways triumphs over persecution is 
one of those pleasant falsehoods 
which men repeat after one another 
till they pass into commonplace, but 
which all experience refutes. History 
teems with instances of truth put 
down by persecution. If not sup- 
pressed forever, it may be thrown 
back for centuries.” Or as someone 
has said, “Truth may not die, but 
sometimes it leads a wretched life.” 
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Rejection of censorship and the 
promotion of the free flow of ideas 
does not assume that the truth al- 
ways comes out on top. Rather it 
assumes that freedom of speech and 
assembly is the best way to get the 
largest amount of truth, that there 
is no better way to get at the truth. 
Even though truth does not win out 
in this battle, we have assurance 
that the fight will go on. Censorship 
stops the battle for truth either with 
naked power or with the use of an 
unelected authority. The worst cen- 
sors are those who can't be fired. 

C ensorship is the wrong highway 
to take in our search for the truth. 
It breeds arrogance and intellectual 
corruption. Worse, it undermines 
our own great tradition: Congress 
shall pass no law abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press, or of 
the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 
Jefferson put it this way: “Error of 
opinion may be tolerate d if reason 
is free to combat it.” 


There is still a key point to be 
made about censorship. A man’s 
real beliefs are not always to be 
found in a broad statement of prin- 
ciples. Rather they lie in the kinds 
of exceptions he permits. Most of 


us say: “I believe in the free flow 
of ideas, excepting slander, libel. 
obscenity, treasonable utterances. 


incitement to crime.” 

Yet the way we define vay “apply 
these very terms will fetter free 
ideas. Justice Hodlmes’ see “clear 
and present danger” of an utterance 
or writing may be so broadly inter- 
preted that ideas, not actions, are 
censored. A book is suggested for 
banning merely because it contains 
words many children have seen 
scores of times. A boy told his teach- 

“The kids are writing dirty words 
on ve sidewalk. Most of them are 
spelled wrong.” 

Censorship is basically a negative 
tool. It takes out but it does not put 
in. It puts its emphasis on what is 
bad or undesirable rather than what 
is good and desirable. It must re- 
move a danger, but it is likely to do 
little to he ‘Ip 3 you meet the next one 
yourself. All persons need to be- 
come morally responsible for making 
their own choices. 

Censorship publicizes something 


that might better be overlooked. 
“The Moon Is Blue,” a rather ordi- 
nary film became a_ tremendous 


because it attracted 
real and threatened censorship. This 
is nothing new. Tacitus, the Roman 
historian, commenting on the writing 
of Veinto, prohibited by Emperor 
Nero, said: “So long as the posses- 
sion of these writings was attended 
by danger, they were eagerly sought 
and read; when there was no diffi- 
culty in securing them, they fell into 
oblivion.” . 


money-maker 


Obviously we would not take an 
absolutist position and permit no 
exceptions to what could be printed 
or filmed. But we must realize that 
it is in the exceptions that we truly 
prevent the free flow of ideas. The 
real tests of freedom of speech, of 
teaching, of free flow of ideas come 
in times of trouble, when great so- 
cial changes are under way. 


We need to be reminded that time 


really does make an ancient good 
uncouth. History is full of he ac- 
counts of the failure to make the 


needed orderly change in time to 
prevent disorderly change. And 
nothing will help us to make changes 
more orderly than freedom of access 
to ideas. 


But we need more. John Stuart 
Mill said it well almost a hundred 
“There must be discussion 
to show how experience is to be 
interpreted ... Facts and arguments, 
to produce any effect on the mind, 
must be brought before it. Very few 
facts are able to tell their own story. 
without comments to bring out their 
meaning.” We need newspapers 
whose reporters dig out the facts 
from reluctant government and busi- 
officials. We need historians, 
sociologists, and _ political scientists 
who mine ideas at a deeper level. 
We need interpreters and_ illum- 
inators of serious ideas. 


vears ago: 


ness 


We cannot, as Jefferson pointed 
out, be both ignorant and free. The 
strongest protection of any nation is 
thinking. Censorship stifles thought, 
makes a nation less virile, less cre- 
ative. It flouts the greatest of all 

alues—man’s growth toward per- 
fection. It is, in a word, unmanly. 


Reprinted by permission, from 


The News Letter. 
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Language Arts Program 
at Austin Peay State College 


CATHERINE BEARD 


Director, Language Arts Laboratory 


NCE IT WAS THOUGHT that the in- 
() struction in reading given a 
pupil in the beginning years of his 
formal education was ” sufficient for 
whatever he weuld want to do later 
on in life. He learned to read, then 
read to learn. If he learned to read 
well, he would be able to continue 
educationally and professionally 
without any reading difficulties. If 
he did not succeed, neither he nor 
others gave much thought to his 
reading as the possible cause of his 
failure. 

We know now that reading is de- 
velopmental, and difficulties appear 
all along the way from early grades 
through college. Some students are 
hindered because they did not learn 
the basic skills early; others find 
that techniques learned early need 
to be developed further to meet new 
demands of the higher levels; still 
others find that the skills they pos- 
sess must be sharpened for broader 
and more complicated uses. 


Emphasis on Reading 


Austin Peay State College recog- 
nized this situation several years ago 
and was among the first colleges in 
the state to provide help in the 
language arts with emphasis on 
reading for disabled and retarded 
readers. Now five years later with 
the provision of this service the col- 
lege continues to face the problem 
honestly and squarely by giving stu- 
dents an opportunity to try to im- 
prove if they wish to do so. 

Austin Peay State College uses 
the name Language Arts Laboratory 
for this clinical service center, be- 
cause help is given in all phases of 
the communication skills. Also the 
term carries with it the feeling of a 
working and problem-solving place, 
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similar in name, at least, to work 
rooms in the arts and sciences. As the 
laboratory is a service unit for stu- 
dents who have deficiencies in the 
communication skills, it has done 
a thriving business the last few years 
in trying to help sincere, deserving 
students with low reading levels im- 
prove sufficiently in reading to do 
acceptable college work. 


Attendance 


As far as actual policing is con- 
cerned, there are no requirements to 
attend the laboratory, but the stu- 
dents are requested and urged to do 
so because of a number of different 
reasons. (1) The students have made 
low scores on the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test, which is a part of the 
orientation testing program for all 
freshmen at the opening of the fall 
quarter. (2) Members of the faculty 
or the administration ask students 
to attend and request the laboratory 
to report on the students’ progress. 
(3) In addition to the remedial 
phase of the work a number of col- 
lege students in the upper grade 
bracket take work in reading to in- 
crease their speed, vocabulary, and 
comprehension in general or in 
specific subject matter fields. These 
three groups bring the attendance 
to about eighty-five students a quar- 
ter. 

The plan for attendance works 
well at Austin Peay State College. 
For example, in the fall quarter, 1955, 
the Dean of Instruction requested 
sixty-eight freshmen to attend be- 
cause their reading levels indicated 
that they would have trouble with 
college work. Seventy-five attended 
during the quarter. Three from this 
group soon dropped out of school, 
thirty-one completed at least half of 
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In two months, this student improved 
467 words a minute in reading speed, 
and 32 per cent in comprehension. 


the remedial reading program, and 
forty-one completed all of the work. 


Progress Records 


The college does not give out 
reading grade levels which the stu- 
dents make on the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test. In the laboratory, how- 
ever, where the work is on an indivi- 
dual basis with two complete prog- 
ress files, one closed for instructor's 
use and one open for the student’s 
use, the students seem to enjoy shar- 
ing laboratory test scores with one 
another. They strive earnestly to top 
their own previous scores and not 
the scores of fellow students. Con- 
cerning the freedom enjoyed by such 
non-threatening situations in the 
process of learning, a student said 
recently, “It's a wonderful feeling to 
let myself go on these exercises, for 
I know I can’t get an F grade.” 

They make progress. One partic- 
ular group gained an average of 132 
words a minute by giving to the re- 
medial work three periods a week 
for one quarter. This was an average 
gain of 56 per cent in speed, 37 per 
cent in vocabulary, and 29 per cent 
in comprehension, to say nothing of 
the gain in self-confidence which per- 
mitted them to enter into college 
work with more ease and greater as- 
surance. 

The students attend during a free 
hour on their schedules; so to meet 
their needs the laboratory hours are 
long, 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. each day, 
Monday through Friday. No definite 
study has been made, but it seems 
that a scheduled attendance of one 
hour a day, three days a week, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, for 
e xample, gives better results for the 
students doing remedial work than 


(Continued on page 34) 
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EVA HARRIS 


Conference Secretary 


DESTINATION— 


“If I could give the teacher one 
thing only, I would give her pride 
in her profession,” declared Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr in an address at the 
sixth annual leadership conference, 
which met at Middle Tennessee 
State College early in June. Strength- 
ening the profession through better 
co-ordination of its agencies and by 
developing informed leadership were 
the general objectives of the con- 
ference. 

Dr. Quill Cope, Commissioner of 
Education, urged the members to 
work to see that the public gets 
a dollars worth of education for 
every school dollar spent. Frank 
Bass, executive secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, ex- 
plained the purpose of the confer- 
ence and asked each person to 
acquaint himself with the two-point 
legislative program and work for 
its enactment. The 500 principals, 
supervisors, association presidents, 
legislative chairmen, state depart- 
ment and college personnel and the 
Tennessee Education Association 
staff who attended, had an oppor- 
tunity to participate actively in the 
program through small discussion 
groups. 

The specific purposes centered in 
four problem areas: social security 
and teacher retirement, NEA activi- 
ties, TEA legislative program, and 
local association activities. 


1. Social Security and 
Teacher Retirement 
Frank Bass of TEA advised the 
group that each teacher would be 
given an opportunity to decide 
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PROFESSIONALIZATION 


through coordination of agencies 
and developing informed leadership 


whether he wants to come under the 
proposed plan and be covered by 
social security or remain under the 
present retirement system without 
social security. The combined think- 
ing of the group resulted in these 
conclusions: 

1. A study of the plan should be 
made in all local groups. 

2. Educators have a_ responsibility 
toward future teachers. How will 
the plan affect them? 

3. The plan must be seen in per- 
spective or in an over-all view. 

4. If it is good for the profession it 
should be adopted regardless of 
how individuals are affected. 


II. NEA Activities 


“What do I get from the NEA?” 
Dr. Carr explained that NEA pro- 
vides such services as informing 
citizens about current conditions and 
needs of schools. Through the most 
comprehensive educational research 
service in the world, facts are estab- 
lished and presented to the public 
through the press, radio, and tele- 
vision. 

NEA provides for defense against 
individuals who attack public 
schools. An education committee ap- 
proached editors of national maga- 
zines, asking that they work together 
to make available the truth about 
education. As a result magazines 
now tell a better story. <A_ note- 
worthy example is “What Is a Teach- 
er’ which appeared in a recent is- 
sue of Look. 

NEA works for the economic wel- 
fare of the teacher. Through their 
efforts the tax free retirement in- 





Dr. Carr 


come was raised. They have stood 
firm in refusing to lower the stand- 
ards for teachers. The NEA bene- 
fits every teacher and every teacher 
may well take pride in supporting it. 


III. Legislative Program 


Governor Frank Clement briefly 
reviewed school legislation that had 
been passed during his administra- 
tion and explained that the so-called 
surplus in the treasury was nothing 
more than working capital. He re- 
minded the people that education 
must be viewed in perspective with 
other state departments. Using the 
surplus now for teacher salary in- 
creases would result in a tax increase 
in 1957 or the curtailment of serv- 
ices. or a combination of both. 

All members of the panel agreed 
that the increasing costs of educa- 
tion must be met, but there. was 
a difference of opinion as to how it 
should be done. In general, their 
recommendations fell within four 
areas: federal aid, a graduated state 
tax, a broadened base of 
consumer taxes, and increased and 
more equitable assessment of proper- 
tv taxes. In answer to the question 
of whether present school funds 
were being distributed on an equit- 
able basis, Don Jackson of the Tax- 
pavers Association stated that the 
present plan for distribution of 
funds was the fairest that 
had vet been devised. and that he 
thought other improvements would 
be made. 


income 


school 
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Every discussion group agreed 
that the first re sponsibility and ob- 
ligation toward the legislative pro- 
gram rested with the individual. Not 
only must a teacher become in- 
formed, but she must maintain a 
positive attitude toward the pro- 
gram. In order that she may not 
appear ignorant when questioned 
by the public she must arm herself 
with facts to support her contentions. 
The best legislative program can fail 
miserably because those who stand 
to benefit from it do not realize 
what is being attempted. One dis- 
gruntled or misinformed teacher can 
do more harm than five well-in- 
formed ones can undo. 

It is the responsibility of the lead- 
ership in the local associations to 
organize and set in motion the ma- 
chinery to accomplish the objectives 
of the legislative program. Once 
a teacher has the know what, the 
know why, and the know how, she 
becomes a valuable resource person 
and should be given an active as- 
signment in interpreting the program 
to lay groups. 

Many suggestions that were made 
for presenting the legislative pro- 
gram to the best advantage are in- 
cluded in the brochure prepared by 
the TEA, which may be used by 
local associations planning their 
activities. 

Every teacher should feel a per- 
sonal responsibility and obligation 
to do all within his power to sup- 
port the TEA two-point legislative 
program. The raises in pay and 
the improved salary schedules that 
teachers enjoy didn’t just happen; 
they are the result of someone's long 
and arduous planning and negotia- 
tions in behalf of Tennessee teachers. 
Let it not be said that the needs 
exceed the efforts! The group com- 
mended the legislative committee for 
considering a long-range program for 
salary increases. 


IV. Local Associations 


Dr. Harold Benjamin of Peabody 
College spoke briefly on “The Pro- 
fessional Teacher.” According to 
Dr. Benjamin, a professional teacher 
is one who, first, has a long-range 
view of education; second, gets the 
job done smoothly; and third, has 
liked to attend professional meet- 
ings from her first day of teaching. 
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Dr. Benjamin sounded an encourag- 
ing note for beginning teachers when 
he described the times as “the gold- 
en age of opportunity” for those go- 
ing into the teaching profession. 

The major point of discussion in 
the groups centered on plans for 
observing the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of NEA on April 4, 1957. 
Plans that met the greatest approval 
were those that included community 
and lay groups in the planning of a 
program as well as in its presenta- 
tion. It was strongly recommended 
that definite plans for the birthd: Ly 
celebration be considered early in 
the school year and that a strong 
chairman and committee be ap- 
pointed as soon as possible. 


In Conclusion 


Every member was asked to indi- 
cate on unsigned prepared sheets his 
evaluation of the conference. From 
a compilation of these data, Rex 
Turman, past president of TEA, gave 
the evaluation and conclusions of the 
conference. Each leadership agency 
was given a clearer understanding 
of the functions of the others in the 
total program. The pooling of opin- 
ions and judgment that result from 
vears of first-hand experience pro- 
vides stimulation for a continued 
study of the problems facing the 
schools. 


The findings and conclusions of 
the conference will eventually be 
carried to every teacher in the state. 
It is a creative approach toward 
meeting the problems facing educa- 


tion. Each individual was chal- 
lenged to work at all levels to 
stre ngthe n every aspect of educa- 


tion. “What can be accomplished 
in the years ahead will depend upon 
the kind of job that teachers do in 
the classroom,” Turman said. 

Long remembered will be the re- 
ception and dance at the beautiful 
new Hobgood School, the group 
singing led by Miss Catherine War- 
ren, the charm and efficiency of Mrs. 
Grace Cunningham presiding, and 
the music of Mr. and Mrs. Neil 
Wright at Sunday vespers. 

Perhaps the greatest inspiration 
came from the message delivered at 
Sunday vespers by the Rev. Marquis 
Triplett, pastor of the First Method- 
ist Church in Murfreesboro. He 
urged the educators to live life fully. 
“Life,” he said, “must have more 
than length. It must have breadth 
and depth.” His parting thought 
might well be a part of the philos- 
ophy of the teaching profession. At 
least all were hopeful when he said 
with Browning, 

Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the 

first was made. 





The Hancock County 
Tenure Case 


Tue Hancock County Board of 
Education, in 1955, transferred six- 
teen teachers who had attained 
either limited tenure or permanent 
tenure, from positions in which they 
had been teaching to other less de- 
sirable positions in the county. This 
transfer was initiated by the Board 
of Education rather than the su- 
perintendent. The county superin- 
tendent protested the transfers and 
recommended that these teachers 
remain in the positions in which they 
had been teaching. Soon after the 
Board had taken this action the su- 
perintendent and some of the teach- 
ers which were affected consulted 


Frank Bass, Executive-Secretary of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, and Harry Phillips, attorney for 
the Association. 

Mr. Phillips informed the teachers 
that it was his opinion that they 
were justified in bringing suit 
under the provisions of the Teacher 
Tenure Law which was passed by 
the legislature in 1951. Mr. Phillips 
then conducted a thorough research 
into the court cases throughout the 
nation dealing with the transfer of 
tenure teachers, and rendered an 
opinion to the TEA relative to his 
findings. It was his opinion, based 

(Continued on page 36) 











Robert Neil, principal, Clemons School, 


Dickey, 
College. 


Martha Lee 
Bethel 


Nashville, and 
FTA representative, 


M4’ not only can think and 
choose. He must. . . . We not 
only chose to teach, but I'm sure 
there is no one in this great conven- 
tion who is not extremely proud 
that he did.” President John Lester 
Buford stated the theme which was 
amplified with comments on “what” 
and “how” by other main speakers 
and delegates at the NEA Conven- 
tion in Portland, Oregon, July 1-6. 
Among approximately ten thousand 
delegates from all the states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico, were 149 Tennessee 


delegates. 


Keynotes 


Among the principal speakers was 
Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, and U. S. special ambassador 
to the Middle East. He urged federal 
financial assistance to American Ed- 
ucation, while insisting that the state 
and local communities should main- 
tain their present control of the ed- 
ucational program. He offered two 
suggestions for stimulating education 
in our country: 

“My first suggestion is to en- 
courage the bright, the gifted, the 
enthusiastic in our society. During 
the past few decades, we 
labored mightily to help the re- 
tarded individual. This enterprise 
has been worthy of our democracy, 
which believes that every human de- 
serves his chance in the sun. Now 
1 think we should turn our minds 
to the superior individual, discover 


have 
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‘Proud to Teach” 


What and How 


him, encourage him, and support 
him in reaching his own maximum 
potential. We have learned the peril 
of wasting the natural resources of 
our country. We can no longer af- 
ford to neglect our richest  store- 
house of all—our human resources. 

“My second proposal . . . turns on 
America’s present role in world 
leadership . . . expanding our State 
Department's modest foreign service 
institute. Our new academy 
would train its students to take part 





Superintendent Tom Johnson and Board 


members, Knoxville City Schools. 





and relish it—in the political, 
economic, and diplomatic relations 
of the United States Government 
with the nations of the world.” 

Lee A. DuBridge, president of 
California Institute of Technology, 
speaking on “Science, the Endless 
Adventure,” outlined the frontiers in 
which laboratory technicians, scien- 
tists, and inventors are now working. 
“The things men invent will arise 
from new things they learn, from 
new understanding they acquire 
about the world. On the founda- 
tion of new things learned, men cre- 
ate new technologies, new industries, 
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new machines, new ways of doing 
things. .. . Mathematics and science 
are great intellectual adventures that 
have enlarged and broadened men’s 
intellectual horizons, freed the hu- 
man spirit trom ignorance and fear, 
and elevated him above a primitive 
existence. They are a proper part 
of every liberal education, and if our 
country is to continue to make ma- 
terial progress in evolving the ma- 
terial tools necessary to insure at- 
taining the economic, political, and 
moral goals which we seek, then 
we as a nation had better re-examine 
the adequacy of our school curricula 
in preparing young people to talk 
the language and understand the 
problems of tomorrow.” 

The theme was further amplified 
in sectional meetings and discussion 
groups working on professional prob- 
lems. (See “We Quote,” page 22.) 


NEA Achievements 

Significant achievements toward 
which the NEA had contributed dur- 
ing the current year, listed in the 
annual report of NEA Executive 
Secretary, William G. Carr, included 
the White House Conference on 
Education, summoned by President 
Eisenhower last November, to con- 
sider the needs of the schools, and 


Everett Derryberry, president, Tennes- 
see Polytechnic Institute; J. A. Barks- 
dale, dean, T. P. I.; and A. D. Holt. 
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the increased use of channels of 
communication for informing the 
public about school problems. Note- 
worthy has been the work in 
co-operation with the Magazine 
Publisher’s Association, and use of 
recordings, radio, television, and mo- 
tion pictures. 


Entertainment, Too 


The highlight of entertainment 
was the Department of Classroom 
Teachers’ revival of the spirit of the 
pioneer and hospitable West with a 
chuck-wagon barbecue and _ variety 
show at Jantzen Beach, complete 
with festive costumes and_ ritual 
dances. Favors were wooden trays 
contributed by twenty-four lumber 
companies, and juniper or myrtle- 
wood letter openers, gifts of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Western traditions pervaded the 
orchestra music, Indian _ tribal 
dances, posse-riding, drills, chorus, 
ballet, and fireworks. Indian groups 
assisted in the entertainment. <A 
Umatilla Indian princess was _pro- 
gram soloist for Indian Love Call, 
and Warm Springs Indian School 
Boy Scout Troop No. 59, assisted by 
Indian girls, gave a series of colorful 
tribal dances. 





Nashville and Davidson county delegates 


. . . and Exhibits 


Eye-catching exhibits in the House 
of Friendship in the Rose Bow] of the 
Multnomah Hotel explained services 
and publications of groups related 
to NEA and its growth. There thou- 
sands of delegates renewed acquaint- 
ances and friendships, and rested 
weary feet. Commercial exhibits in 
the Civic auditorium included every- 
thing from test tubes to sewing ma- 
chines—pencil sharpeners, cokes, 
tuna fish, duplicating machines and 
U. S. Army and Marine Corps vo- 
cational guidance materials. 
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Photo Art 


Frank Bass, executive secretary, TEA; Martha Shull, new NEA 
president; A. D. Holt, vice-president, University of Tennessee 


Most prominent among the pro- 
fessional exhibits was the forecast 
of next year’s NEA centennial cele- 
bration. The theme of the Phila- 
delphia convention was displayed on 
a twenty-foot banner: “An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward”. 


Increased Services 


NEA moves forward, too, with a 
program of increased services and 
leadership, which was overwhelm- 
ingly approved by the delegates. 
Circle discussions, in which all dele- 
gates to the Representative Assem- 
bly had opportunity to speak, gave 
priority to field service, legislation, 
lay relations, professional develop- 
ment and welfare, communications, 
research, and instructional services. 

It was the consensus of the 
group that services to the states 
should be conducted in close co- 
operation with state associations. The 
group also recommended that dues 
should be raised to finance the ex- 
panding program of NEA. Final 
action will be taken at the Phila- 
delphia convention next vear. 


New Officers 


Officers elected for 1956-57 were: 
Martha Shull, Jefferson High School 
teacher, Portland, Oregon, presi- 


dent; Lyman Ginger, Lexington, 
Kentucky, first vice-president. Ger- 
trude McComb, Terre Haute, In- 
diana, was _ re-elected Treasurer. 
Lois Carter, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, and Oliver Peterson, Bil- 
lings, Montana, were elected to 
membership on the executive com- 
mittee. 

Miss Katherine Reed, assistant 
professor of industrial arts educa- 
tion, George Peabody College for 
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TEA 


EXPANDED SERVICES 


and Staff Activities 


A Message From the President 


AM pleased that a new era in the 
growth and development of our 
organization should begin during my 
administration as president. In all 
fairness I must admit, however, that 
the plans for expanded services were 
made during the administration of 
my predecessor, Mr. Howard Mce- 
Corkle of Johnson City. 
Those of us who have worked 
with the Association for 


closely 
are inclined to wonder 


several vears 
if more can possibly be done than 
our accomplishments of recent years. 
We have seen teachers’ salaries 
tripled, a retirement system estab- 
lished, a tenure law put into opera- 
tion. certification standards im- 
proved, funds raised for new school 
buildings, additional teaching ma- 
terials "provided; and school ap- 
propriations have increased to care 
for the growing school enrollment. 
All of these gains have been spon- 
sored and supported by our Asso- 
ciation. When we stop to think, 
we know that if we are to continue 
to make progress or even hold our 
present position, we cannot be com- 
placent. What we have done has 
been good but our leadership is 
convinced that the state association 
and local associations need to find 
ways of becoming more effective. 

In an effort to provide more ad- 
equately for services that have been 
merely touched upon in the past, 
and to provide entirely new  serv- 
ices, additional staft members have 
been added to help carry on Asso- 
ciation work. This is written to in- 
troduce the staff members and to 
tell you about their work. 


Frank Bass, the Executive Secre- 
tary-treasurer, needs no introduction 
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to an educational group or a PTA 
in the state. His tenure in service 

TEA is longer than any of his 
predecessors, W. A. Bass, A. D. Holt, 
and W. J. Field. He is well fitted as 
a result of his experience and service 
to guide the work of the Association. 
His responsibilities are increased by 
the expanded program because the 
over-all direction of staff activities 
is in his hands. In addition to direct- 
ing staff activities, Mr. 
many other important assignments 
and responsibilities. Among them 
are: membership on the board of 
managers of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, director of 
the National Education Association, 
consultant or advisor on educational 
matters to a number of committees 
and commissions, and the direction 
and presentation of the TEA legisla- 
tive program to lay groups and the 
legislature. Mr. Bass will continue 
to represent the teachers and be con- 
cerned for their welfare before all 
legislative or official bodies that are 
privileged to consider educational 
matters. 

John Richardson, Assistant 
Secretary, will continue to serve in 
this capacity, assisting Mr. Bass in 
directing and carrying out the activi- 
ties of the Association. Instead 
spending a good part of his time 
on field work as formerly, Mr. Rich- 
ardson will now concentrate on re- 
search projects which should be of 
interest and benefit to association 
members. The field work he has 
been doing will be assumed by a 
new staff member. Co-ordination of 
field work will be one of Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s responsibilities. 

Dr. Donald G. Sahli is a new staff 
member who will direct the public 
relations program of the Association. 


Bass has 


He will work with the various com- 
munications media to supply them 
with educational news, providing 
material to television, press, and 
radio, which will better interpret 
education to the public. He will be 
available help local associations 
plan their public relations programs. 


Mrs. Charlene Collier will con- 
tinue field service activities designed 
to help local education associations. 
In addition to her work with local 
associations, Mrs. Collier will be 
available to help the different chap- 
ters of Future Teachers of America 
plan and conduct worth-while and 
informative programs. She — will 
serve as the staff contact person for 
the NEA centennial birthday cele- 
bration and program. 


Cavit Cheshier is a new member 
of the staff who will assume respon- 
sibility for field work with local 
He will be available 
to visit with teacher, civic, farm. 
and other groups and discuss educa- 
tional problems. Mr. Cheshier will 
be able to assist local associations 
in program planning, legislative ac- 
tivities, and in gaining a better un- 
derstanding of the activities and 
services of the professional organiza- 
tion. Local officers should request 
his services. 


associations. 


Miss Dorothy DuBose succeeds 
Mrs. Helen W. Gentry as Director of 
Publications. She will attempt to 
maintain the high standards set by 
her predecessors in the publication 
of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. She 
will also be responsible for editing 
other materials published by the As- 
sociation. If there is something 
worthy of note in your system, invite 
her to come to see it, or send in pic- 
tures and a story about it for possible 
use in the magazine. 


We should be, and we are very 
proud of our Tennessee Education 
Association staff. They are a friend- 
lv, sincere, cooperative, intelligent 
group of educators. They would be 
happy to see you any time you could 
come by our TEA office. Do that, 
wont you? —Grace CuNNINGHAM 
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Dr. Donald G. Sahli brings to the 
| new office of Director of Public Re- 
lations a broad background of ex- 
perience in public schools and col- 
leges of Ohio and Tennessee. He 
attended Goshen College in Indiana 
before entering Ohio State Universi- 
ty, where he received three degrees: 
B.S. in Education, with distinction. 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in history. 
He has been a teacher and superin- 
tendent in the public schools of 
Ohio, and dean and _ professer of 
history at Milligan College, Tennes- 
see. For the past three years he 
has been principal of Unicoi County 
High School, Erwin, Tennessee. 

Dr. Sahli has held places of lead- 
ership in professional, civic, and 
religious organizations. He was vice- 
chairman of the Tennessee Princi- 
pals’ Study Council. He is a member 
of the American Historical As- 
sociation, Phi Alpha Theta, honorary 
history fraternity, and Phi Delta 
Kappa. He is also included in the 
Directory of American Scholars, 
Who's Who in American Education, 
and Who’s Who in the South and 


NEW PERSONNEL Southwest 


Mr. Cavit Cheshier, Field 
Worker, has a record of distinguished 
leadership throughout his public 
school and college career. He served 
as state secretary of Future Farmers 
of America and received the highest 
awards of the organization, the 
State Farmer Degree and the Ameri- 
can Farmer Degree. 

He received the B.S. degree from 
the Martin Branch of the University 
of Tennessee and the M.S. degree 
from the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. He was elected first pres- 
ident of the Tennessee Association 
of Collegiate Student Government. 
For two years he was elected to 
Who's Who Among Students in 
American Colleges and Universities 
and ranked among the top _ fifty 
U. S. student leaders in Campus 
Leaders’ Publication. 





Dr. Sahli 


Mr. Cheshier 





Walden S. Fabry 


Jeanne Gordon 


Mr. Cheshier is a member of the 
American Society for Horticultural 
Science and Alpha Zeta, honorary 
fraternity, having received the Alpha 
Zeta scholarship, character, leader- 
ship award. For the past two years 
he has taught horticulture at the 





Miss DuBose 


Mr. Evers 





Horace Mann Insurance 
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Tennessee. There he also served 
on the athletic, scholarship, and 
the awards and honors faculty com- 
mittees. 

Miss Dorothy DuBose, Director 
of Publications and Associate Editor 
of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, has a 
background of teaching and editorial 
experience, having taught English in 
Georgia public schools and edited 
curriculum materials in the Depart- 
ment of Adult Publications of The 
Methodist Publishing House. She 
attended South Georgia College and 
received the A.B. degree in English 
and education with highest honors 
at Berry College. 

She was awarded three under- 
graduate scholarships for scholastic 
achievement, elected to the council 
of student leaders, and listed in 
Who’s Who Among Students in 
American Universities and Colleges. 
She attended Peabody College and 
taught English for one year before 
resigning to accept a scholarship for 
study toward the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees in English and French at 
Vanderbilt University. She is a 
member of Phi Sigma Iota, language 
fraternity. 


Horace Mann Representative 


The Horace Mann Insurance Com- 
pany, the teachers’ agency, is repre- 
sented in Tennessee by Mr. W. O. 
(Tim) Evers, himself a former 
teacher of wide and varied exper- 
ience. A native of Illinois, he re- 
ceived the B.S. degree from Missouri 
State Teachers’ College, Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri, and the M.A. degree 
in school administration from Pea- 
body College. 

Mr. Evers taught English and 
history in the public schools of Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Georgia, and at 
Hiwassee College, Madisonville, 
Tennessee. He resigned as dean 
there to take further training at 
Peabody College. For the past two 
years he has taught at Madison High 
School, where he had a part in help- 
ing the school become a member of 
the Southern Association, with the 
subsequent evaluation. 

He is a member of Lions Inter- 
national, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa 
Phi Kappa, and Kappa Delta Pi, edu- 
cational fraternities; and Pi Gamma 
Mu, social science fraternity. 
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We Quote... 


statements on vital issues, by NEA conventicn speakers 


Problem Areas 


Four major problem areas confront us as a nation: 

1. Preparation of sufficient numbers of young people with sufficient 
training to meet the demands of a changing society. . . . 

2. Education of adults, including the aged, to insure that they will 
remain contributing, functioning members of society... . 

3. Provisions of more and better personnel for our expanding ac- 
tivities—public and private—in the international field. . . . 

4. The need for increased efficiency in our educational enterprises. 
We must unite more closely our resources for the common goal of a 
better total education for youth. . . . 

These are vast and great challenges to us as educators. To help 
us in meeting these and other challenges we have as our ally the 
greatest force known to a democratic society—the will of an aroused 
and enlightened citizenry —S. M. Browne, U. S$. Commissioner of 
Education. 


Educational Environment 


We cannot feel right about other people, be accepting of them, and 
be willing to give them status unless we feel right about ourselves. 
Perhaps the most important thing that teachers can do for children is 
to provide the conditions favorable to the most mementous discovery 
the child can make in his life—the discovery of himself. What we 
teach children is without doubt of less significance than our task of 
surrounding them with an educational environment and an emotional 
climate which helps each child to develop a willingness to be his 
honest self and thus to realize the potential within him. 


Our century has witnessed significant research which has deepened 
our understanding of human growth and development, of social matur- 
ing, and of human relations. Cultural anthropologists have reversed 
our thinking about differences among races and have deepened our 
understanding of the cultural impact on human behavior. All of these 
studies point unmistakably to the conclusion that the real problems 
confronting the world today are phychological and cultural. Our un- 
conquered frontier is the frontier of human relations—finding better 
ways for human beings to live with one another—HELEN HEFFERNAN, 
Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California. 


World Understanding 


Most of the people of the world live in the areas with which we 
have been least concerned. Most of the surging of humanity for 
freedom and for a better life today involves people in Asia and Africa 
about whom many of us have known and understood very little. . . . 
We must learn something of the history and culture of the people of all 
regions and of every part of the world, something about their religions, 
their manners, customs and beliefs, their economic and political ideas, 
their geography, and the problems they are facing today. . . . There is 
no nation, no part of the world, no group of people whom we can ig- 
nore and about whom we can say, “They are not important for us to 
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know about.” ... We must select from all the knowledge available that 
which will give us the most adequate sample for understanding the 
total world we live in —Wz5L.1aM J. Haccerrty, President, State Teach- 
ers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Discipline 


Assumption that children and youth of this generation have “gone 
to the dogs” is a serious mistake. Nearly two-thirds of our public- 
school teachers report that real trouble-makers account for fewer than 
one in every 100 pupils; almost 95% describe their boys and girls as 
exceptionally or reasonably well behaved. Sixteen in 1000 report that 
they have been subjected to physical violence within the past 12 
months. 

Although income level of parents has little relationship to pupil 
behavior, neighborhoods in which there is a considerable mixture of 
residential and business property, neighborhoods which are deteriorat- 
ing, neighborhoods which contain many people of two or three differ- 
ent races and in which living conditions are below average are likely 
to produce youth who create serious problems in school. 

The presence of one or two pupils in a classroom who need but 
are not getting psychiatric help appears to have a strong effect on the 
behavior of the group. Pupils of above average intelligence cause 
considerably less trouble than do pupils of average or below average. 
—Sam M. Lambert, associate director, NEA Research Division. 


Reporting 


The ideal reporting system should be a combination of all the best 
Attention should be paid to both 
Provision should be 


features of the various systems. 
individual differences and to grade standards. 
made for frequent and effective contacts between home and school. 
The report should be a written record of pupil progress with sugges- 
tions for improvement. There should be an objective, graded rating 
of comparative achievement in terms of ability to achieve. 

Schools are tending to use informal reporting procedures to supple- 
ment the periodic progress report. They are seriously trying to im- 
prove validity of the various phases on which evaluations are made. 
Academic subjects are being broken down into goals, skills, and habits 
Teachers are called upon to comment 
More marking categories are ap- 
Notes from teachers 


for purposes of evaluation. 
more elaborately in their reports. 
pearing to take care of the low ability student. 
supplement the regular reports—P. L. Ewinc, superintendent of 
schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Attitudes 


We owe a great debt to doubt. There is a sense in which our 
whole scientific accomplishment is possible only because we have 
taken nothing for granted. There may be a great deal wrong with our 
way of life, but at the same time there is a great deal about it that 
is good and valuable. The purpose of an education ought to be the 
dev elopment of the critical mind and the eahitiinenh of a reluc- 
tance to accept the doctrines of the demagog. 

In a day when it seems popular to suggest that if you just believe, 
all will be well, perhaps it is time to suggest that unless we have a 
healthy doubt all will not be well. It is good for a man to have a little 
shrine in his heart honoring Saint Thomas.—BisHorp GERALD KEN- 
nepy, The Methodist Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ITS ELEMENTARY, 


No, Watson, you don’t call Scot- 
land Yard—just call for Iroquois! 


Don’t risk failure in your reading 
program when you can be sure of 
success with the new 1956 IRO- 
QUOIS PHONICS. Use it with 
the basal readers you now have. It’s 
the new systematic way of teaching 
basic phonic skills. 


Solve your arithmetic problem 
by using the colorful new IRO- 
QUOIS ARITHMETIC WORK- 
BOOKS— all the way from a readi- 
ness book through the 8th grade. 


And for really solid mastery of 
those all-important 390 basic num- 
ber facts, use the IROQUOIS 
GRADED-DIFFICULTY NUMBER 
CARDS. (They’re the scientific 
ones, you know—not ordinary 
“flash cards”). 

As for American History, make 
the course vivid, graphic, unfor- 
gettable with a set of the new 
IROQUOIS HISTORY  FILM- 
STRIPS—“Foundations of Democ- 
racy in the United States”. 


There are WORKBOOKS in his- 
tory, too, not to mention a TIME 
LINE for American History nearly 
eight feet long that belongs on the 
wall of every classroom. 


No, my dear Watson, don’t call 
the F.B.I. to solve your teaching 
aids problem—call IROQUOIS! 


k wk 
T. A. PASSONS 


Representative 


Sparta 
= &£ @ 


Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 


Box 1315, Syracuse 1, New York 





MY DEAR WATson! 
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VOLUNTEERS 


Bulletin Boards, 
a Teacher Aid 


MIAuDE HERRING 
Fourth Grade Teacher 


Ransom School, Nashville 


have you found to be your 
a voung 


Wuat 
most valuable teacher-aid?” 
“hopeful” of our profession asked. 
“Why bulletin boards, of course,” 
was my reply. “They can motivate, 
give information, or simply add an 
attractive, inviting appearance to 
your room.” 
* Children thoroughly enjoy making 
bulletin board displays with real 


objects. A fourth-grade group had 
some interesting learning experi- 
ences, and a lot of fun, assembling 


the bulletin board display shown in 
the illustration, after completing a 
project on Mexico. 


Music 


on the Mountain 


DorotHy HARRISON 


Polytechnic 
Cookeville 


Tennessee 


Institute, 


THere’s music on the mountain! 
But it hasn’t always been there. On 
Bon Air Mountain near Sparta a con- 
solidated school was established two 
years ago after residents of three 
communities, whose principé al occu- 
pations are mining and farming, 
petitione 1d for one school incorpora- 
ones—Bon Air, 


This 


ting three smaller 
Ravens Croft, and Derossett. 
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Children enjoy making bulletin board displays with real objects. 


To be able to place a caption over 
the children’s work gives them a 
feeling of a finished project. I have 
found, therefore, that the ability to 
cut different sizes of letters quickly 


and easily is helpful in making 
attractive captions for _ bulletin 
boards. 


The secret of cutting the letters 
is to cut your paper in squares ex- 
actly the same size. Count the let- 
ters in the caption 1 you wish to use, 
and cut the letters without drawing 
them. A little practice will let you 
see in a short time how 
square can be cut into a le tter. | 


easily a 


would suggest ou the beginner try 
cutting an H or an E for her first 
practice. 

Black letters on white paper make 

the most inte resting and eve-Ci atch- 
ing bulletin boards. Never use dif- 
ferent colored letters in the same 
caption. This tendency to 
take away the continuity of thought. 
as well as, to spoil the icttinemien 
of the letters. 

I use bulletin boards in my room 
for two motivation 
(These I usually prepare myself. ) 
and to give children a chance to ex- 
press their own feelings and ideas. 


has a 


purposes: for 





Moore and Harber 


Learning to play the tonette became a real joy for the fourth grad- 
ers. Mrs. Delena Short is shown here leading the class in practice. 


is where a music education program 
which had its beginning in the last 
school year has completely trans- 
formed a community. 

The program is an outgrowth of 
a conference held in March 1955 by 
Commissioner of Education Quill 
E. Cope, in which the heads of de- 
partments of arts and music in state 
colleges were requested to “contrib- 


ute to help in the general arts pro- 
gram wherever necessary. 

Thus, to help teachers get music 
programs underway, a consultant 
service was organized by the music 
department at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute under the direction of 
Maurice Haste, head of the depart- 
ment. The undertaking was met 
with enthusiasm on the part of both 
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students and teachers, and several 
teachers enrolled in a music methods 
class, a part of the state inservice 
training program under Dr. Clark 
Rhodes of the University of Ten- 
nessee. 


Resources 


The single musical instrument in 
the school when the project was 
started was an old upright piano 
which had been brought from the 
Ravens Croft School. This was 
tuned and used in an orientation 
program of group singing, and the 
students wanted to learn and they 
tried hard. Of course the repertoire 
was limited—they didn’t know the 
words to “God Bless America.” 

Mr. Haste visited the school when- 
ever possible, which meant about 
every ten days, sometimes bringing 
with him Tech music m: ajors to as- 
sist in such projects as a rhythm 
band in the first grade. Sometimes 
he brought music appreciation rec- 
ords and charts he felt might imple- 
ment the teachers and students in 
their studies, for no teacher or 
student had what might be termed a 


real musical background, though 
some had taken private piano les- 
sons. Miss Catherine Thom, a Sparta 
piano teacher who came to the 
school each Friday to give private 
lessons, often devoted part of her 
time to helping the first graders. 

An autoharp was purchased by the 
school! to accompany classroom sing- 
ing, and many of the students bought 
song flutes. 


Improvised Instruments 


Their resourcefulness was ex- 
hibited when instruments were pro- 
vided for the rhythm band. In 
addition to ordinary “store-bought” 
triangles, tambourines, castanets, 
drums, and cymbals, instruments 
were improvised. A horseshoe on 
a string with a large nail constituted 
a triangle, a tin can with innertub- 
ing stretched over each end served 
as a drum, and bottle caps nailed 
to the ends of a sticks were castanets. 
Other instruments were made from 
bells attached to sticks, bottle caps 
strung on wire, gourds, and sticks. 

In a short time the 268 students 


enrolled were eagerly participating 
in a varied and well-rounded music 
program consisting of the rhythm 
band and rote singing in the first 
and second grades; singing, song 
flutes, musical glasses, and autoharp 
work in the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades; and singing and rhythm ex- 
ercises in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. Some work also has 
been done in the seventh and eighth 
grades on two-part harmony. 
Groups from the school have ap- 
peared before the PTA and com- 
munity clubs. John Mitchell, Sparta 
High School music director, invited 
some groups to perform with his 
band in a concert last April. They 
have also been invited to present a 
Christmas program in the White 
County High School gymnasium this 
year, a fitting climax to a program 
which Dr. Cope termed “instruction 
at its best” and which R. Lee Thom- 
as, director, curriculum and super- 
vision, called a “demonstration of 
what can be done when TPI, Super- 
intendent Cooley, and his staff work 
with school communities in the de- 
velopment of a music program.” 








Ginn and Company 


Representatives: T. M. Woodson, P.O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE Our Singing World SONGBOOK Music Makers 


@ YOU WILL WANT this gay songbook—filled with lively selections. And 
for the purpose of accompanying large choruses at music festivals, there 
are orchestra and band accompaniments for three songs from the book. 
These wili be loaned to schools using Music Makers in class lots. 


@ Three new 33 1/3 RPM records with 24 selections from Music Makers are 
now ready. Ask for Album Nine. 


@ YOU WILL ALSO WANT the record albums for each elementary grade, 
Kindergarten through Grade 8, that accompany the songbooks in the 
OUR SINGING WORLD series. 


Send for Circular +49 for complete listings. 


165 Luckie St. 


© Jj. T. Burrus, P.O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 


N. W., Atlanta 3 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


How many uses of cotton can you think of? Think hard —because there 
are actually over 10,000 of them! To bring this vital, versatile fiber 
from field to your favorite store requires the efforts of more than 10 
million people — and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 





America’s cotton is grown over a vast 
region that covers parts of 20 states and 
one-fourth our land area! Much cotton 
is still picked by hand, although ma- 
chines like this are becoming common. 





Ginned cotton, now in 500-pound bales, 
is loaded into boxcars and shipped to 
mills where the fiber is spun into thread 


or varn. Railroads may carry the cotton 
once again before it is woven into cloth. 





First stop is the cotton gin, where in- 
genious machinery draws the fibers 


through tiny openings, removing the 
seeds. Seeds are later used to make oil, 


feed and fertilizer. 





Bs 


Batiste, organdy and voile are some of 
the fine, lightweight fabrics now made 
from cotton. But it also has many un- 
usual uses. For instance, our “paper” 
money is really 75% cotton! 


Tying together the growing, weaving and marketing of this great com- 
modity is the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart 
of that system is our railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than 
any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 25. 
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King Cotton 
(Continued from page 11) 
price squeeze on farmers has been 
and is so great that many—especial- 
ly those farmers with smaller 
acreages not adaptable to mechani- 
zation—are leaving the farms in Ten- 
nessee and in other cotton producing 
states. Latest United States Census 
Bureau figures show 56,370 cotton 
farms in 1954, compared with 67,038 
in 1949. While this means that fewer 
Tennesseans are directly dependent 
upon cotton production as a means 
of livelihood, those remaining in 
production are receiving a larger 
share of the value of the product on 

a per-acre-unit basis. 

The problem of cotton in Tennes- 
see, as throughout the Belt, is to 
bring production in line with con- 
sumption, or demand. The attempted 
solution so far has been to cut pro- 
duction in an effort to meet a 
demand greatly under that which 
obtained during the war. Because of 
rising costs, this has worked con- 
siderable hardship upon many Ten- 
nessee farmers. At a meeting of 
bankers from West Tennessee cot- 
ton-producing counties held — in 
Jackson last December, speaker 
after speaker told of disappearing 
cotton farms and the subsequent de- 
pressing effect upon cotton ginners, 
farm equipment and agricultural 
chemical dealers, and the general 
business community in cotton cen- 
ters. This is why so much objection 
has been voiced against the Soil 
Bank program, which is taking con- 
siderably more acres out of cotton 
production in Tennessee. Many 
economists see the solution of the 
problem as lying not in a continued 
reduction of cotton acreage and cut- 
back in production, but rather in 
emphasizing efficient low-cost pro- 
duction, thus making cotton more 
competitive against man-made fibers 
in the domestic market and against 
foreign growths in export markets. 
There is no doubt that the solution 
lies in this direction. 

Generally, with the acreage allot- 
ment frozen by law for the next two 
years at its present level, with a 
reduction in the support level from 
90% to 82% of parity, and with costs 
still rising, there is no foreseeable 
prospect of the cost-price squeeze 
lessening on cotton farmers. Inevi- 
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tably, this will mean a continued | “You won't ever run 
gradual decrease in the number of | out of CRAYOLA Cray- 
cotton farms through abandonment ons aslong as I’m here.” 
or merger, and a consequent de- 
crease in the number of Tennesse- 
ans dependent upon cotton produc- 
tion. However, the fewer but larger 
cotton producing units of this state 
will be able to mechanize more 
thoroughly the planting, cultivating 
and harvesting of the cotton crop ad 
and in this wavy strengthen the 
economic position of cotton both at 

home and abroad. 


Cotton has been moving westward 
since the war. The greatest decline 
in the number of cotton farms is in ® 
the Southeast area of the belt. But [ hild ° / CRAYOLA C 
even with the concentration of cot- Schoo C | ren just ove rayons 
ton production West of the Missis- 
sippi River, cotton will always be an | That’s because CRAYOLA Crayons make 
important factor in Tennessee's | school work so much fun. They make teacher’s 
job easier, too. CRAYOLA Crayons are made 
by America’s largest supplier of school art 
supplies, Binney & Smith Inc., 380 Madison 


economic life because of the rich 
alluvial soil, admirably adapted to 
large scale cotton production. As in 


? ; Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 631 
all other economic revolutions, the 
period of adjustment for cotton is a | - 
painful one. Cotton farmers are | mo 


being hurt. But the continued 

strength in our over-all economy— 

especially an expanding industrial | 
production and a high rate of em- | 
ployment—is cushioning the shocks | 
of adjustment to a new and more “THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES” 
positive cotton economy in this state 
and throughout the Belt. in the special School Edition 


The first eighty volumes in this nationally recognized series were available 
in the special SCHOOL EDITION as of September |, 1955. Ten further 





As 
BINNEY & SMITH )—— 











q she, volumes in the SCHOOL EDITION were published as of September 
A Desk for Billie 1988. 
Telecast Throughout Ernie Pyle Nathanael Greene 
Tennessee Jim Bridger Rachel Jackson 
“ mn : : ? ‘ Jim Thorpe Samuel Morse 
The NEA Centennial film, “A } Mary Todd Lincoln ‘Ccetenil 


Desk for Billie,” is being telecast 
this month in all Tennessee cities 
which have stations. 

Stranger and more convincing than 
fiction, this true life story of the 
self-styled “hobo kid” who now “lives 
in a house” and is widely known as 
author, editor, and lecturer, under- 
scores in an unforgettable way the 
NEA Centennial theme, “An Edu- Feel free to request SCHOOL EDITION descriptive literature and 
cated People Moves Freedom For- order blanks—either for direct purchase or "on approval, subject 
ward’. to return.” 


Matthew Calbraith Perry William Henry Harrison 


* Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 
* "Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content" 
* Popular usage in Grades 4 through 9 


* Favorite STORY volumes serving areas of reading—independent, 
remedial or corrective, school library. Serving wide curricular purposes 
* Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.0.b. publisher 


“No matter what we were,” says | 
Billie, “wherever we went, there was THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


always a school and a teacher and | 730 North Meridian Street Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
a desk that seemed to be waiting just 


for me’. | Order from the TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY, Nashville 


If you haven't yet seen this film | 
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on vour local station, watch for date 
and time and call it to the attention 
of your friends. If your station has 
shown it, drop them a thank you 
note and move that your local as- 
sociation do the same. 

Your state association which co- 
operated in its production, has pur- 
chased three prints of this 57-minute 
film. These will be available for 
vour use locally at no cost. Order 
through the Film Library, Tennessee 
Department of Education, Cordell 
Hull Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 





WITH THE ACE 


Atice M. Kousser 
Resources Available 


Is it for us or against us?” is a 
question, doubtless considered oc- 
casionally, if not verbalized by 
children. The Association for Child- 
hood Education International ex- 
plored resources for work with chil- 
dren at the Washington Study 
Conference in April. Helpful re- 


source centers were discovered in 
government, child development, 
family relations, TV, radio, publica- 
tions, music, dramatics, science, 
research, recreation, art galleries, li- 
braries, and schools. 

Tennessee teachers and_ parents 
pursued the problem further at the 
summer study conference in Chat- 
tanooga, July 27-28. Areas discussed 
were: literature, creative dramatics 
and play, science, healthful living, 
and minor athletics. 


Tennessee ACE Leaders 


President: Mrs. Gussie Smith, 
Chattanooga. Vice-presidents: Mrs. 
Perna T. Mooney, Knoxville; Miss 
Mary Hall, Murfreesboro; Miss 


Mary E. Cannon, Paris. Secretary- 
treasurer: Miss Laura Wells, Chat- 
tanooga. Legislative chairman: Miss 
Susie E. Cardwell, Nashville. ACEI 
representative: Miss Elizabeth Voss, 
Columbia. Publications Chairmen: 
Mrs. Mary Z. Leeper and Mrs. Eu- 
nice Parisi, Chattanooga. Reporter: 


Mrs. Alice M. Kousser, Nashville. 
UNESCO chairman: Mrs. Rhoda 


Hyvden, Elizabethton. 


The Teacher’s 
Bookshelf 


LovuisE MEREDITH 
Supervisor of School Libraries 


State 


Department of Education 


for younger readers 


Olive L. Earle. Illustrated 

Morrow, 1956. $2.00. 
In this beautifully illus- 
trated book, the author explains the de- 


Crickets, by 
by the author. 


Grad s 3-6. 


velopment of a cricket from nymph to 
adult. 
my, with special emphasis on its re- 


She describes the cricket’s anat- 


markable music-making equipment. 

Firefly, by Paul M. Sears. Illustrated by 
Glen Rounds. Holiday, 1956. $2.00. 
Grades 2-4. Traces in narrative style 
the life cycle of the firefly, describing its 
different stages of development and its 
habitat, and explaining its light in so 

Very at- 
tractive illustrations and format. 

The Fourth of July Story, by Alice 
Dalgliesh. Illustrated by Marie Non- 
nast. Scribner, 1956. $2.75. 


2-5. Story of the writing of the Decla- 


far as is known to science. 


Grades 


ration of Independence, and the stirring 


ioment when messengers leave with the 











ENGLISH IN ACTION 


J. C. Tressler 


maximum of self-checking, 


in Action series. 





English Practice 
Books 


Helpful partners— 
to the teachers, the pupils, 


and the texts! 


PRACTICE 
SIXTH EDITION 


in individual practice book for each grade 7-12. 
To furnish stimulating exercises which supply a 
self-improving, 
habit-forming practice—to reduce time spent 
in checking assignments and tests. 

For use with the English in Action texts, Sixth 
Edition or with previous editions of the English 


D. C. Heath and Company 


280-282 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Representative: W. T. Stevens, Jr. 








CASH PROFITS 


for your school or group 


Distribute Evans Famous Peanut 
Butter Candy Delights...... 

Over 200,000 boxes successfully 
sold by schools and other groups. 


Write for free samples and prices. 


Evans Candy Co., Inc. 


126 10th St. 


N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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first hastily-printed copies of the Decla- 
ration in their saddlebags. The story 
is simply told and the pictures are clear 
and dramatic. 


The House of Four Seasons, by Roger 
Duvoisin. Lothrop, 1956. $2.50. Grades 
1-2. A picture-story with vigorous 
color. The problem is what color to 
paint the new family home. The answer 
comes suddenly, and delightfully settles 
the question. 


I Know Why We Give Thanks, by Mary 
Sue White. Pictures by Katherine Evans. 
Broadman, 1956. $1.00. Grades 1-3. A 
book to help deepen in the child his 
appreciation for God’s gifts. The author 
is a teacher in the Nashville City 
Schools. 


I Want To Be A Train Engineer, by 
Carla Greene. Illustrated by Victor 
Havel. Childrens Press, 1956. $2.00. 
Grades 1-3. Simple text which carries, 
with the pictures, a wealth of informa- 
tion for youngest railroaders. One of the 
new books in the series “I Want To Be” 


books. 


Jim Thorpe, Indian Athlete, by Guern- 
sey Van Riper, Jr. Illustrated by Wil- 
liam Riley. Bobbs-Merrill, 1956. $1.75. 
Grades 3-6. Story of the American In- 
dian who was to try every sport and 
excel in all. He went on to an almost 
legendary career in professional foot- 
ball—and to be named America’s great- 
est football player and greatest all-round 
athlete of a half century. 


The Silver Mace. A Story of Williams- 
burg, by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Illustrated by the authors. Macmillan, 
1956, $2.75. Grades 3-7. A picture-story 
book of Williamsburg—that famous co- 
lonial capital in Virginia where so much 
history was made in the days, before 
the American Revolution. With a brief 
interesting text and many beautiful pic- 
tures, the colony’s story is traced from 
its beginning at Jamestown to the days 
of its glory and decline. 

The True Book of More Science Ex- 
periments, by Illa Podendorf.  Illus- 
trated by Chauncey Maltman. — Chil- 
drens Press, 1956. $2.00. Grades 1-4. 
These simple experiments in the general 
areas of light, work, inertia, ice, water 
and water vapor, introduce a child to 
basic principles of science. 


for older readers 


Animals In Fur, by Clarence J. Hyland- 
er. Illustrated with photographs and 
Macmillan, 1956. $35.50. 


Grades 7-9. Informative and interesting 


drawings. 
introduction to the mammals found in 
the U. S. today. Includes a diversity 


of mammal types such as burrowing 
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Submitted 


for listing 


by the Tennessee Textbook Commission 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


by MORTON—GRAY 





SPRINGSTUN—SCHAAF 


Grades 1 through 8 


Already in use by more than one out of six elemen- 
tary school children in America, Making Sure of 
Arithmetic has an unequaled record of classroom 
success based on 


e A clear, consistent teaching and learning pattern. 


Simplicity of language and ease of reading. 
Scientific practice and maintenance program. 


Practical provisions for individual differences in 


background, interests, ability. 


Systematic reteaching from year to year for con- 


tinuity and permanence of learning. 


Complete Teachers’ Editions provide detailed guid- 
ance for most effective teaching. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Representatives: 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


JACK W. DRAPER 

Gray Oaks Drive, Nashville, Tennessee 
JOE H. LITTLE, Jr. 

3700 Rosemont Ave., Nashville, Tennessee 











On the occasion of the 350th anniversary of the birth of Rembrandt 


which will be commemorated this year throughout the world: Holland Cultural 
Center (manager Fred A. van Braam), will be pleased to send you, an impres- 
sion of the master’s most famous etching ‘CHRIST HEALING THE SICK’”’. 
The impression is framed by a tasteful passe-partout. 
16% inches. Size of the etching incl. the original margin 9% by 13 ¥% inches. 
Applications, enclosing $2.—(cheque, cash or Intern Reply Coupons), covering 
the cost of the etching, postage, packing and adm. costs, to send to: Holland 
Cultural Center (Spanish Branch), 156, Ave. Coliseo Balear, Palma de Mallorca, 
Spain. Address correctly and send your appl. possibly by airmail 


A complete biography of Rembrandt will be sent with every order. Only 


announcement. 


Overall size 12% by 
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B, 
‘y Benefic Press 


means good books... 





Write for new 
illustrated 
catalog of 
Benefic Books 








| 
— 





Benefic Press 


Yes, since 1912 Beckley-Cardy has brought 
you Good Books for School and Library. 
Now, to improve our service to you and 
bring you even better books the Benefic 
Press has been established as the Publish- 
ing Division of Beckley-Cardy Company. 


You can now order 


* Cowboy Sam books 

* Home Environment series 

* Health-Action series 

*® Science and Conservation series 
© Functional Phonetics series 

and all other B-C books from 


Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 
1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 39, Ill. 













For use with 
your state-adopted 


NEW 
BUILDING 
BETTER 


Workbooks and 
Handbooks 


A complete program of instruction, prac- 
tice, testing, and review in all the funda- 


mentals of English. Lessons that stress 
oral practice, proofreading, and origin- 
ality in writing. Special Handbook sec- 
tion of rules and definitions. 









ENGLISH 


for 


Grades 9-12 


These include Pre- 
tests, Check Tests, 
Mastery Tests, and 
Final Tests— bound 
in 64-page tablet 
form one for each 
grade. 


Tests 


Write for details 


Row, Peterson 


EVANSTON ILLINOIS 


30 


and Company 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 








moles, climbing squirrels, stealthy pan- 
thers, fleetfooted dear, flying bats and 
others. 


it Home In India, by Cynthia Bowles. 
Illustrated with photographs. Harcourt, 
1956. $3.00. Grades 9-12. The sixteen- 
vear old daughter of Chester Bowles, 
former ambassador to India, joined her 
family reluctantly in their new ex- 
periences; yet from her diary and letters 
to friends in Essex, Connecticut, she 
has developed an honest appraisal of the 
Thoughtfully 


presented and well written. 


country and its people. 


fudubon and His Sons, by Amy Hoge- 
boom. Illustrated with prints by John 
James Audubon and others. Lothrop, 
1956. $3.00. Grades 6-9. A well-written 
narrative biography which shows Audu- 
bon through his relationships with his 
sons. John grew to be a fine artist while 
Victor developed into a business man, 
with special knowledge of printing and 


engraving. 


The Day and the Way We Met, by 
Mary Stolz. Harper, 1956. $2.50. Grades 
7-12. Story of Julie Connor, the younger 
sister of the heroine of Mary Stolz’s 
earlier book, Ready or Not. With her 
usual insight and skill, the author has 

American family with 

truth, perception and humor. 


portrayed an 


{ Fighting Chance, by Jackson Scholz. 
Morrow, 1956. $2.75. Grades 7-12. An- 
other exciting sports story in which the 
author has football 
action with the appealing portrait of a 


combined vivid 


young man fighting his way to success 


and maturity. 


The Pee Wee Reese Story, by Gene 
Schoor. Illustrated with photographs. 
Messner, 1956. $2.95. Grades 7-12. Base- 
ball fans will enjoy this easily read 
biography of the champion marble 

player from Louisville who became a 


popular big-league shortstop. 


Young Skin Diver, by Philip Harkins. 
Morrow, 1956. $2.75. Grades 7-12. A 
story of the ocean and of a boy’s chal- 
lenge to its dangers. An accurate picture 
f the techniques of skin diving and a 
glimpse of the absorbing work of a ma- 
rine biologist. 


Teaching 
Income Tax 


[ue Internal Revenue Service again is of- 
fering materials for an Income Tax Teach- 
ing Program free of charge. Order cards, 
which will be sent to high school prin- 
cipals, should be returned by the princi- 
pals or teachers not later than Septem- 
ber 30. Requests should be addressed to 
the Public Information Division, Internal 
Revenue Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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American Book Company 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Our Language Workbooks 


Matilda Bailey Grades 2 through 8 


Chapter by chapter, Our Language Workbooks follow the skill de- 
velopment of the parent series, Our English Language. Distinguish- 
ing features of Our Language Workbooks include: lively story appeal. 
gay illustrations, a functional approach to language problems, and 
the rigid vocabulary control which enables pupils to use the work- 
books independently. 


English Workbooks 


Stoddard @ Bailey © McPherson Grades 9 and 10 


\s in each book of the English series, the composition sections in 
these workbooks contain functional grammar which is keyed to the 
technical grammar sections. The workbooks can be used independently 
as well as with the English series. Each language concept is devel- 
oped, maintained, and reviewed within the workbook itself. 


Arithmetic Workshop 


Upton and Uhlinger Grades 1 through 8 
These outstanding workbooks present number ideas in such a way 
that pupils can understand them. Number relations are used as an 


effective aid to the rapid mastery of the basic number facts. Sen- 
tences are short and clearly written in easily understandable language. 


Publishers of a Complete 
Language Arts Program 











THE EPIC STORY OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 
IN TWO VOLUMES 


e Momentous History of the most ter- 
rible American Conflict 


150 Rare Brady Photographs 
¢ Battle Maps 


Written by outstanding authorities 


Detailed Map free with first orders 


Price $10.00 


Cokesbury BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Tel. CHapel 2-162! 





Anos 


THE BounD-TO-STaY-BouND 


Ficbound BOOK CLUB PLAN 
ti 


60 FAVORITE AUTHORS GENUINE GOUND-TO- 

IN GROUPS OF STAY-BOUND QUALITY 

AT AMAZING SAVINGS. 
Now, for the first time you can 
get Bound-To-Stay-Bound 
PRE-BOUND books in a Club 
Plan which saves you time 
and money. Books in each 
group will be selected — five 
from Spring publication and 
seven from Fall publication. 
Any selection not wanted may 
be returned for full credit. For 
te informati send 
TODAY for brochure describ- 
ing the plan and the books. 


THO, 
FVERY BOOK CARRIES THIS SEAL OF QUALITY ea cE 


NE MET oh Ze 


























WOUND TO-STAT-DOUNO” BOCES. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Sun Ray 


Floor Maintainer 


Controls Dust. . 
Cleans Floors 


SUN RAY Floor Maintainer is a clear 
stainless compound for the treatment 
of wood and concrete floors and for 
the treatment of dust mops. 

On waxed floor areas, SUN RAY Floor 
Maintainer cleans so well when used on 
the push mop that it is not necessary 
to scrub the floor nearly so often. 
SUN RAY polishes and protects the 
waxed finish on the floor. 

SUN RAY prevents dust. It prevents 
the abrasive effect of dust on floors. 
lt materially reduces the danger of the 
detrimental effects of dust to health. 
SUN RAY Floor Maintainer renews 
floors that are dark from years of oil- 
ing. On oily, darkened floors SUN RAY 
penetrates the fibres of the wood and 
drives out the oil and grease, return- 
ing the wood to it's natural color. 
SUN RAY cleans off rubber marks and 
removes dirt and stain from gymnasium 


floors. 
USE SUN RAY 
FOR EASY FLOOR CARE 
THE QUALITY LINE 
FLOOR FINISHES 


F 
SANITARY PRODUCTS 























The most complete, most teachable, 
most meaningful number program 
today 


by Benbrook, Foerster and Shea 


Write for complete information 


The STECK COMPANY Publishers 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Dept. G-2 





Received 
for Review 


Adolescent Development and Adjust- 
ment, by Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1956. 555 pp. $5.50 

Arithmetoons, by Lowry W. Harding. 
Dubuke, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1956. 
91 pp. $1.50. 

Good English Through Practice. by 
Marjorie Wescott Barrows. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1956. 309 pp. $2.76 

Guidance in Elementary Schools. by 
Harold F. Cottingham. Bloomington: Mc- 
Knight & McKnight Publishing Co., 1956 
328 pp. $5.00. 

Introduction to Psychology, by Clif- 
ford T. Morgan. New York: McGraw Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1956. 676 pp. $6.00. 

Machine Woodworking. by DeWitt 
Hunt, revised by John L. Cermak. Chatta- 
nooga: Harlow Publishing Corp., 1956. 
289 pp. $2.96. 

Modern Biology, by Truman J. Moon, 


Paul B. Mann, and James H. Otto. New 


York: Henry Holt and Co., 1956. 757 pp. 
$4.88. 

Modern Physics, by Charles E. Dull, 
H. Clark Metcalfe, and William O. Brooks 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1955. 712 
pp. $4.56. 

Our Reading Heritage. The 
Series in High-School Literature. 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1956. 
Exploring Life. 642 pp. $3.88 
Ourselves and Others. 688 pp. $3.96 
This Is America. 754 pp. $4.16 
England and The World. 754 pp. $4.40 

Our World and Its People. by Ed- 
ward R. Kolevzon and John A. Heine 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1956. 511 
pp. $4.48. 

Reader Workbook: All About 
Baby, Away I Go, We Live on a 
Farm, A Wish for Billy, by Elizabeth 
Cameron. New York: Wonder Books, In: 
1956. 60 pp. 25¢ each. 

Story of Nations, by Lester B. Rogers 
Fay Adams, and Walker Brown. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1956. 730 pp 
$4.88. 

Story of Our Land and People, by 
Glenn W. Moon and John H. MacGowan. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1955. 
662 pp. $4.16. 


Holt 
New 


and 





PROFITABLE AND 
ENJOYABLE SPARE 
TIME WORK FOR 


and 


Illinois. 


Securing orders in high schools, junior high schools, 
elementary 
materials issued by nationally known publisher. Ter- 
ritory may be local, county, or more. Generous com- 

mission arrangement. You make no investment and 
FORMER TEACHERS you add quickly to income. Tell us about yourself! 


Write Box 10, State Teachers Magazines, 307 N. 


schools for reading improvement 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 








7) 


Vocational Guidance Pamphlets 


NVGA Bibliography of Current Oc- 
cupational Literature. The National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, Inc., 1534 


“O” Strect. N.W., Washington 5, D. C., 
1955. 40 pp. $1.00. 
Career As Speech and Hearing 


Therapist. and Careers in Office Man- 
agement. Bnai Brith Vocational Service, 
1129 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 
5, D. C., 1956. 8 pp. 20¢ each. 

“How to” Booklets, The National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, Inc.: 
Your Career. 1956. 32 


How to Create 


pp: 30¢ a copy. 


How to Visit Colleges. 


25¢ a copy. 


1954. 20 pp. 


Rehabilitation Counselor  Prepara- 
tion. National Rehabilitation Association, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., and The National Vocational Guid- 


ance Association, Inc., 1956. 78 pp. $1.00. 


teaching aids, availabk 
free through local Southern Bell offices: 
Alexander Graham Bell, The Telephone in 
America, The Magic of Communication, 
How to Make Friends by Telephone, The 
Voice With a Smile Wins (high school); 
{ Guide for Teaching Correct Telephon 
Usage, The Telephone and How We Use 
It (elementary); Films, Talks and Demon- 
strations 


Telephone 


Audio-Visual Aids 


DorROTHEA PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Films are 16 mm., black and white, unless 
color is indicated. These may be secured 
from your regular rental service or from 
the listed producers.) 


Ir you poust that educational films can be 
entertaining, you should see the four new 
pictures of the Middle Ages by Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films (1150 Wilmett: 
Street, Wilmette, Illinois): Medieval Man- 
or (22 min.), Medieval Knights (22 min. ). 
Medieval Gilds (21 min.), and Medieval 
Crusades (27 min.). These were filmed in 
France, using precious articles from mu- 
seum or privately-owned collections, and 
native actors, in a background locale which 
recalls the historic past. All the informa- 
tion is carefully authenticated, and ani- 
mated by pictures and charts as the ex- 
planation requires, or suggested by some 
salient example enacted by the convinc- 
ingly-portrayed characters. Most of all, 
however, I delighted in the photographic 
artistry of these color films. Upper ele- 
mentary through college classes will profit 
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by the background these films will build 
for history, literature, art, and music. In 
each film the time and group concerned 
are made specific through a personalized 
story-line so that the dominant actions, 
feelings, beliefs, and values are etched in 
human terms clearly related to us now. 


PBP means Picture Book Parade, and 
that’s exactly what it is. Weston Woods 
Studios, (Weston, Conn.) creates movies 
that actually photograph distinguished 
artists’ illustrations from the pages of 
favorite books of authors beloved by chil- 
dren. Original musical scores, appropriate 
narrating voices, fidelity to mood and 
manner of each story, plus imaginative and 
creative directing, do not bring the stories 
to life but bring a liveliness to storyland 
which is just as right and much more 
charming. If the book’s art work is in 
color, so is the film. Running time aver- 
ages about 10 minutes. Ready for you now 
Millions of Cats, Make Way for 
Ducklings, Andy and the Lion, The Story 
of Ping, Stone Soup, Hercules, Red Carpet. 
Six to be added soon are: Georgie, Circus 
Baby, Lentil, Mike Mulligan and His 
Steam Shovel, Little Red Lighthouse, and 
Jenny’s Birthday Book. 


are: 


Witn the “big tent” now relegated to 
circus must come to town 
A Boy of the Circus (13 min., 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago) shows an inside story and gives 


memory, the 
by film. 
color also. 


each watching youngster the excitement of 
taking part. With Dino, the circus boy, we 
“help” first one and then another prepar- 
This story-telling 
type of film stimulates related reading as 
well as original composition in both words 
and pictures. 


ing the performance. 


Two other new films add social studies 
ideas to the story-telling feature. In 
Winkie, the Merry-Go-Round Horse (12 
min. color also. Coronet), Danny’s make- 
believe adventure deep in the Old West, 
pictures an old locomotive, stage coach, 
Indian encampment, old-time village post 
office, and riding the pony express. A 
wink from Winkie starts it all, creating 
inquiry for the ten-twelve year-old’s social 
studies. 


In a picture of today, The Carnival 


Comes to Town (12 min. color also, 
Coronet ), trucks unload the rides and the 
concession tents, and strong men_ set 


them up, “pulling together to get a big 
job done.” But nothing really happens 
to the tilt-a-world, the ferris wheel, or the 
merry-go-round until one other important 
truck arrives. Its anticipation gives sus- 
its arrival lights, music, 
motion, and realization of the importance 


pense; gives 
of this service to your town. 


McGraw-Hitu Text Films (330 West 42nd 
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Street, New York 36) begin their release 
of the 90-minute Omnibus TV-Programs 
with The Constitution (three part series) 
and Lincoln Series (Sports). You and 
your students, familiar with the. high 
quality of this production will watch for 
other releases equally applicable to school. 
However, the length of the programs will 
make scheduling difficult for class periods. 


Younc America Films (18 East 4lst 
Street, New York 17) lists fifty-nine titles 
of CBS-TV You Are There programs they 
make available for your high school or 


coliege classes. These half-hour interest- 
rousers give time for instruction correlated 
to their content in a wide subject range. 
Young America also releases TV's The 
Search programs, with a growing list of 
25-minute selections. Write for lists. 

Your science and biology students will 
see “first pictures” and “new discoveries” 
(of a swimming method, for example) in 
Young America’s Frogs and Toads. These 
act out their life story from egg-mass to 
adult before your wondering eyes, in close- 
and under-water 


ups in magnification, 


camera work. 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
MATHEMATICS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
SCIENCE 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


a visualized instruction program with you. 





LET US HELP YOU 


PLAN AHE 


for 


INCREASED PUPIL INTEREST, BETTER SUBJECT 
EMPHASIS, MORE THOROUGH PRESENTA- 


TIONS, AND ADDITIONAL TAKE HOME 
INFORMATION 
with 
MATERIALS FOR PRIMARY THROUGH ADULT 
LEVELS IN: 


VISUAL EDUCATION COMPANY, Inc. 


2114 Eighth Avenue South 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Phone AM 9-4631 


Suppliers of Visual Instruction Materials 


Write for free filmstrip and slide catalogs by S.V.E. Young America, Popular 


Science, McGraw-Hill, and Jam Handy or have our representatives call and discuss 





HEALTH 

MUSIC 

GUIDANCE 

HOME ECONOMICS 
ATHLETICS 














It’s News to Us 


THESE are announcements by the 
facturers of new products which we believe 
will be This list- 
ing should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. If unable to find 


products in your locality, your re- 


manu- 


of interest to educators. 


these 
juest to this magazine for further informa- 
tion will be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


The new Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector, Magnetic-Optical has all the quality 
including an 


features of the Pageant line, 


extremely low level of projection noise 


which minimizes interference during re- 
cording. It provides excellent sound qual- 
itv from single-perforated film with full- 
half-width stripping, 


from double-perforated film with quarter- 


width or magnetic 
width stripping. A magnetic track can be 
idded to a sound film with a conventional 
optic al track. 

With this projector sound movies can 
be used as inexpensively as most silent 


films because the need for costly art work 
for titles and sub-titles is eliminated, and 
added for 


t magnetic stripping may be 


ipproximately 2k¢ per foot of film. 

The projector is designed so that a 
other 
sound source can be plugged into it for 


record player, tape recorder, or 
direct recording. 

It is also possible to record the music 
first at normal volume, and add the narra- 
later “magnetic 
verlap” to automatically reduce the music 
to background level. (Eastman Kodak 
Rochester, New York) 


tion with controls set at 


Company, 


Magic Slate Numbers Books help chil- 


dren to master basic combinations in ap- 
plied arithmetic. The fascinating device 
of a Magic Slate combined with Basic 
Arithmetic enables pupils to get over the 
hump of “memory drill” faster and easier. 
The books are colorful and the magic is 


intriguing. They cost so little they can 
be taken home freely or used in class 
with repetitive “mileage” before each 


(The Strathmore Com- 
Illinois ) 


book wears out. 


pany, Aurora, 


Safety Cushion School Block to prevent 
serious injury to children using playground 
equipment. It is manufactured of sturdy, 
black, resilient rubber cushion material. It 
will withstand varying temperatures and 
weather-aging, still retaining its original 
softness. 

Individual blocks measure approximately 
24” x 24” and are a full 1” thick. They 
can be installed by school maintenance 
personnel. ( Mitchell Rubber Products, Inc., 
Bldg. M-L, 2114 San Fernando Road, Los 


Angeles, California ) 


Model 786 Study Top Desk offers com- 
fort for the student and durability for the 
school. Its sturdy, tubular-steel frame 
houses a rear opening book box under the 

7 x 29" 


‘ -_< 


hardwood plywood desk top. 
Chair section of the desk has seat and 
back of comfortably, curved 
plywood. Optional plastic desk tops are 
available. 

The front legs of the single unit are 


hardwood 


located far forward to give unhampered 
leg room and a sturdy, balanced desk. 
Designed in natural wood finish and sage 
coral, 

(Griggs Equipment, 


green, dove gray, ocean blue, or 


beige metal finishes. 


Inc., Belton, Texas ) 





Full color MERGED RELIEF 
maps and globes give a _ true 
representation of the earth’s sur- 
face. Altitude, slope, and even 
ruggedness show up in minute de- 
tail. Available in wall maps, 
globes, atlases, and textbooks. 





100th Anniversary 


Representative: A. Dale Williams, 





NEW CONCEPT IN MAPS AND GLOBES 
by Rand McNally 


REMEMBER .... 
sentative in your area is a trained professional 
map and globe consultant. 


P.O. Box 2153, Jackson, Mississippi 


Education Division, Rand McNally & Company 
P. O. Box 7600 - Chicago 80 


Our GEOGRAPHY FILMSTRIP 
SERIES is designed for use in any 
basic study of the peoples of the 
world and their lands. The Ameri- 
cas, Europe, Asia, Africa, Au- 
stralia, and the Pacific are all 
represented by sets of films com- 
bining color photographs and 
Rand McNally maps. 


the Rand McNally Repre- 








Language, Arts 
Program 
(Continued from page 15) 

a scheduled attendance of one hour 
a day, five days a week, or one hour 
a day, two days a week. No credit 
is given for the work in the labora- 
tory, but the students soon learn that 
they must attend regularly if they 
wish to improve in reading, because 
much depends upon systematic, 
planned procedure. 


Speed and Comprehension 

Advice received earlier, “Now 
read slowly, so you can get the mean- 
ing of every single wood!” gives the 
most trouble in the laboratory at 
Austin Peay State College. The stu- 
dent is afraid to give up this advice. 
Finally he realizes that when rate 
increases, comprehension improves, 
his mind wanders less becaust he 
now reads for thought and not to call 
words, but he resists this just as long 
as he can hold out. It is generally 
about half way through the reme- 
dial program that he gives up and 
begins to improve. He is not out of 
trouble, however, for at first he can 
do the exercises but cannot apply the 
techniques to his course work. This 
is the “pay off,” the main objective, 
the test of the program. There are 
no short cuts, no gimmicks, as some 
believe when they first enter. But 
bad reading habits can be broken 
and improvement in speed, vocabu- 
lary, and comprehension can be 
realized if the student has as much 
as average intelligence and applies 
himself to the work. 


A Simple Plan 


The plan for the remedial program 
—test, teach, retest—is simple 
enough. Diagnose the case. Find 
what he needs. Begin where he is. 
Take him as far as he is capable of 
going, for after all, reading involves 
thinking. Insist that proper study 
techniques become habitual as soon 
as possible. Give encouragement, 
show faith, don’t worry. Be a good 
audience just as the skillful doctor 
is when one goes to him with a bad 
cold. He knows what to say, and 
he has remedies to try. He insists 
that the treatment will more than 
likely be ineffective if the patient 
fails to cooperate. Any teacher of 
remedial reading can profit by study- 
ing a doctor’s professional manner. 
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Freedoms Foundation 
Awards 


FREEDOMS FouNDATION at Valley 
Forge is offering a series of awards 
to schools for (1955-56) activities 
which brought about a better under- 
standing of the American Way of 
Life. Nominations may be made at 
any time prior to November 11, 
1956. 

All nominations should be sub- 
stantiated by evidence of student 
participation and benefit. Any type 
of evidence, compactly presented 
and adequately explained, will be 
accepted. Material submitted is 
evaluated on the basis of its adher- 
ence to the Credo of the American 
Way of Life which shows our way 
of life based on a fundamental belief 
in God, constitutional government 
designed to serve the people, and an 
indivisible, inalienable bundle of 
personal, political, and economic 
rights. 

In addition to the broad school 
awards program, Freedoms Founda- 
tion also offers awards for high- 
school newspaper editorials. Cash 
and Honor Medal Awards are of- 
fered for those editorials appearing 
in high school newspapers which 
best express the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American Way of Life. 


In 1955, George Washington Honor 
Medals were awarded to: 
Central High School of Chatta- 

nooga 
Bellevue High School of Memphis 


Valley Forge Pilgrimage trips were 
awarded to: 
Huntsville Elementary School 
St. Agnes Academy of Memphis 


A Valley Forge Freedom Library 
Award was awarded to the East 
Nashville Junior High School 


CALENDAR 


October: Tennessee regional Educa- 
tion Association Meetings (See Edi- 
torial, page 10.) 

October 14-17: Eleventh National Con- 
ference of Countv and Rural Area 
Superintendents, NEA, Atlanta, Ga. 

November 7-10: Regional Conference 
of International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, Phoenix, Ariz. 

November 9-10: Southeastern Regional 
Conference, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, Louisville, Kv. 
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Already you do more than most. You give your time and 


your hearts to Tennessee’s children. You work with less 
than you need, for less, far less, than your services are 
worth. Is it fair to suggest more than this? Yes — because 
there is something else you can help to do, something which 
can mean more for the children you teach, better school 
buildings. more equipment, even more pay for you and 
thousands like you. 

That something is Tennessee’s all-out drive to attract 
new industry. If it succeeds, there can be new erowth for the 
state. new tax revenue for schools, a new prosperity for 
everyone. But. to succeed, this drive must be supported by 
and worked at by every city and town and community in 
Tennessee. 

You, the Teachers of Tennessee, are ideally equipped 
to awaken your pupils and parents and public to Tennessee's 
need for new industry. Just give them the facts over and 
over again — and from the facts they'll find the will to 
make the drive succeed. If you need more information, write 
the Tennessee Industrial and Agricultural Development 
Commission, Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Do this — and Your Town may. one day, grow into the kind 


of place you want it to be. 
This advertisement is sponsored as a public service by 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION 


TRUCKS. ..SCHOOLS 
NEW INDUSTRY 








MEAN PROGRESS FOR TENNESSEE 


228 Capitol Boulevard, Nashville, Tenn. 





roRWSE| 


BIG FUNDS 


When money must be raised, when 
you need extra cash for special 









goals move quickly on this highly 

successful plan for Schools, Classes 
and organizations You can ear 
$50, $100, S500 selling the str 


be autiful Sunshine Christma as ( ; 
quality cards tliat sell at astonis 
ingly low prices. You'll make qui ck 
sales, BIG PROFITS! Write for 
your FREE box of the Nationally 








Famous Christmas Assortment — 
21 richly finished cardsin talldesigns 
There are many other exclusive Sun- 
shine fast-sellers. Write TODAY for 
your free box, samples on approval 
and all the interesting “how to doit” 
details 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, a - Dept. ST-9 
45 Warwick St. 6 E. "Union Se. 
Springfield 1, Mass. fotaek Calif. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 


Yours FREE! 





Dept. 160-W, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 





Youth Wants to Know, TV Program 


THE NEA has signed an agreement with 
Theodore Granik, producer of televi- 
sion and radio programs, affiliating the 
NEA with the television program 
“Youth Wants to Know.” 

This is the first time that the NEA 
has become affiliated on a_ regular 
basis with a weekly nationwide net- 
work television program. The Division 
of Press and Radio Relations will be 
responsible for providing the young 
people who appear on the panel, and 
will cooperate in other ways. From 
time to time, education newsmakers 
will appear on this program. 


Education Association will implement 
the program’s dedication to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge on_ national 
international affairs among the 
voung people of our country. 

“Youth Wants to Know” 


and 


was founded 


in 1951; since that time it has been 
produced by its founder, Theodore 
Granik. It is the outstanding television 


program of its kind for young people 
and adults, having won almost every 
national award since its inception. 
“Youth Wants to Know” is telecast 
each Sunday afternoon, from 3:30 to 
4:00 p. m., EDT, over the National 
Broadcasting Company’s television net- 


work. 





The cooperation between “Youth 
Wants to Know” and the National 
THE Hancock County TENURE Cas! 


(Continued from page 17 


upon decisions rendered in similar 
cases, that the affected teachers in 
Hancock County would win a suit 
against the Board of Education for 
reinstatement to their original posi- 


Board must then approve, and that 
the Board cannot transfer a tenure 
teacher to an inferior position over 
the protest of the superintende nt. He 
stated that such a requirement gives 
a safeguard and a check upon the 
superintendent and that it likewise 
prevents the Board from making 





tions. 


transfer unless initiated by the sup- 
erintendent. The Chancellor finally 
decreed that the teachers were “en- 


The sixteen teachers who were at- 
fected by the Board action in Han- 


ALL CRAFTS 








FREE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 122 Paces 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU- 


TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 

FAST SERVICE. 

FREE Dp eresting Color Film, available in all 

| for Se in your class oom, free on re- 
W te for reservatic 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home Office: 


P. O. BOX 791-XL Fort Worth, Texas 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 


vacancies now and w nave 





“ae. Ss aaa : 
tou are under no ‘el- 
we find a position for 
OT 


+ is ¢ teacher 
gation to us until 
you which you ACCE 
Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 


1950 Leveque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. 



















THE STORY ot 
RUBBER 


32 pages, 8'2x 11. 
Illustrations, Charts, Maps. 
For 5th to 9th 
Grades. 

CLASS QUANTITIES 


WRITE 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT. 
FIRESTONE, AKRON 17, OHIO 


TEACHER'S MANUAL INCLUDED 


cock County employed local attor- 
neys who demanded a hearing under 
the Tenure Law and then filed a bill 
in Chancery Court asking that the 
Court order them restored to their 
previous positions. The Board of 
Education filed a demurrer stating 
in substance that the Board had 
a right to transfer the teachers and 
that the teachers’ tenure rights had 
not been violated. The Board als« 
made the defense that the teachers 
had signed contracts and accepted 


the new positions assigned to them 


by the Board and in so doing had 
waived and forfeited their rights un- 


| der the Tenure Law. The chancellor 


| would file an answer and try 





ruled against the Board and sup- 
ported the teachers in the hearing on 
the demurrer. 

The Board decided that rather 
than to carry the decision on the de- 
murrer to the Supreme Court it 
the 
case on the basis of facts. Evidence 
was presented to the Court in re- 
gard to the matter and the Chance!- 
lor rendered an opinion. After 
viewing the evidence, the Chancellor 
held that according to the Tenur 
Law a superintendent must initiate 
the transfer of any teacher and the 


re- 


titled to the relief sought; that is, that 
they are entitled to a Writ of Man- 
damus commanding the Board and 
Superintendent to reinstate them to 
the positions they occupied before 
the unlawful transfer.” 

Hancock County Board of 
Education has indicated its inten- 
tion of appealing the Chancellor's 
opinion to the Supreme Court and 
it will probably be scheduled to be 
heard at the October term of the 
Court Knoxville. The Tenure 
Commission of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association recommended 
that Harry Phillips as attorney for 
the TEA file a brief in the Supreme 
Court on behalf of the Association 
since the decision of the Supreme 
Court will vitally affect all teachers 
in the state. This recommendation 
has been approved by the Adminis- 
trative Council and the attorney 
been instructed to enter the 
case “amicus curae” (friend of 
the Court) rather than in behalf of 
the particular teachers involved in 
the suit. The teachers will be repre- 
sented in the Supreme Court by the 
attorneys in their home county who 
successfully represented them in 
Chancery Court. 


The 


in 


has 


as 
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YOURS - 
= i 
ent for the asking 
ad- 
nal The column below lists materials some of 
the our advertisers make available to you. For 
fastest service write directly to the ad- 
ded vertiser. 
een 1. Posture Posters set of 7—designed for 
lore use in the classroom to illustrate the a 
ion principles of healthful posture. (Ameri- i 
ple can Seating Company ) oo lig 
ery 2. John Stevens, Father of American CPEs 
Railroads. An illustrated booklet for class- Eo Saag 
vast room reference. One copy per teacher new HORIZONS 
to Association of American Railroads ) a suggestion ; 
nal 3. Facts about writing short paragraphs we hope proves helpful 
1et- for profit. (Benson Barrett) 
4. The Story of Rubber 32 page book- 
let, well illustrated, charts and maps. 
Available in classroom quantities for grades Cc LA Ss S & D Oo P T S A R E E 
5 to 9. Teacher's manual also included. 
hat (Firestone ) Here is an exciting project which your 
ure 5. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- class may enjoy doing—and fits in with 
ver cation. Indicate quantities of booklets both nature and conservation studies 
He desired for each age level. 
yes a. “You're a Young Lady Now” is an 
ie illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 2 More that girls and boys know Now begins work of groups 
ie b. “Very Personally Yours” is an il- about the outdoors, more their within class to report = 
in lustrated booklet for girls 12 and older. nature lessons hold for them. on the kind of a tree it is, its use, 
ip- = Ses ee Take trees—more acquaintance its age, longevity —enemies— 
»y Walt Disney Productions and_ other ; ‘ E : : t 
lly teaching aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corpora- they have with any tree, increases bird friends, its care, etc. 
on- tion, Educational Department ) interest in other trees. Individual scrap books, kept 
on Sa ee es es ey Your class could adopt any little for school year add interest. 
un- giene. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 3 ; ‘ 
ne sired for each age level. scrubby tree which with care could Into it go snapshots, 
pa a. “Sally and Mary and Kate Won- become thrifty. Or choose tree for art work, clippings from magazines, 
we cered” is an ilhustrated booklet for girls its history or because tallest, “themes”, poems, stories— 
9 to oldest, or oddest in neighborhood. seedlings and pressed leaves. 
_ b. “Growing Up and Liking It” is an 
of illustrated booklet for girls 12 to 18. See 
°n- ad in this issue for ordering free color F. ’ 
rs filmstrip and movie on free loan and other or a quick energy boost. 
nd teaching aids. (Personal Products Corpora- 
be tion ) 
he 7. Leathercraft Catalog. A 66-page cata- 
ire log of materials and equipment used in 
i. the making of purses, bill-folds, belts and : 
ne other personal and household products. After a busy day, do as millions 
for (Tandy Leather Company) _ of others—chew Wrigley’s Spearmint 
8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and Gum for the refreshing little lift the lively 
ne Organizations. Includes samples on ap- flavor gives. Too, chewing’Il help you relax. 
on proval of Christmas card box assortments, 
ne folder and complete details of money- 
ers making plan for schools and organizations. +-—_xmammemeeeeeeeeeeewee en en ii ia i cng i i 
on (Sunshine Art Studios | USE THIS COUPON | 
is- 11. Good Books for Children. 48-page ; State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
vod illustrated catalog of books for supple- Dept. B., 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
“a mentary reading in science, health, | Chicago 1, Illinois 1956-1957 only | 
- citizenship, safety. 100 titles. For all ele- | Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
or mentary grades. (Benefic Press of Beckley- | Where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. | 
of Cardy Company) ; iz: 2 8 { 5a 5b Ga 6b 7 8 11 28 | 
in 28. Worktext Catalog. 72-page catalog. | Name — | 
re- Lists worktext, workbooks, teaching aids, ; Subject Grade I 
he texts, readers, and library books in the | School Name - 
ho fields of mathematics, science, music, | School Address - | 
in tests, reading, history, health, shopwork, | City —___ » Tennessee | 
and many others. (The Steck Company). | Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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NEA Life Members 


Anderson County 

Frank Davis 

Curtis Fortner 

Bruce Gregg 

Mrs. Lucille Hill 

Virginia A. Holt 

Cledyth Jett 

James A. Newman 

Fain C. Potter 

Rubye A. Wallace 

James B. Williams 
Bledsoe County 

Mrs. Margaret Kelly Wilson 
Bradley County 

Mrs. Grace T. Carroll 
Campbell County 

Claude A. Bruce 

Mrs. Dorothy T. Bruce 
Cocke County 

Lacy W. Vinson 
Cumberland County 

Mrs. Dorothy M. Neal 

Ernest T. Neal 

Overton C,. Stewart, Jr. 


Davidson County 

Mrs. Lorraine Evers 

Mrs. Thelma Pitt 

Kenneth W. Tidwell 
Gibson County 

Mitchell Bennett 
Hamblen County 

Charles W. Hartsell 
Hamilton County 

Guy S. Mayberry 

Leonard R. Schmitt 

Mrs. Leah S. Tenenbaum 
Hardin County 

H. F. Snodgrass 
Hickman County 

Clay Coble 
Humphreys County 

Mrs. Myrtle Bone 
Knox County 

Paul P. Cate 
Lawrence County 

William Edgar Holt, Jr. 
Macon County 

William B. Birdwell 





Values In Fall Testing -— 


When children are new to the teacher concurrent achievement 
and mental ability testing gives her important information. 
Each pupil’s achievement can be compared with his measured 
capacity to achieve. Results of such early testing can be used 
to advantage throughout the year. 





Stanford Achievement Test, the standard of excellence, depend- 
ably identifies pupils who need help in specific subject areas. Four 
correlated batteries yield comparable results at all levels from 2 to 9. 
Five equivalent forms assure continuity. 





Otis Quick-Scoring Tests of Mental Ability combine valid and 
reliable measurement with extreme simplicity of administration and 
scoring. Available are Alpha Test for grades 1-4; Beta for grades 5-9; 
Gamma for high school—results on new forms are comparable with 


those of earlier forms. 





Write Division of Research and Test Service for further information 


World Book Company 

441 West Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8 
Cecil James, Tennessee Representative 
Nath Gullett, Southern Manager 























afelale) am aati) itaillat Corp. 


Oklahoma City—Chattanooga 


Monroe County 
Mrs. Della Allman 
Putnam County 
C. Hooper Burgess 
H. Goodwin Harding 
Lester King 
Elizabeth Wiggins 
Robertson County 
Mrs. Susie B. Agee 
Christine Brown 
Mrs. Lucille Covington 
Mrs. Margaret H. Guthrie 
Mrs. Lillian B. Jernigan 
Webster E. Kelley 
Edwin H. Osborne 
Mrs. Stephen M. Smith 
Claborne Stewart 
Mrs. Grace Y. Strange 
John W. Strange 
Raymond I. Weeks 
]. B. Whitman 
Shelby County 
Charles H. Harrell 
Sumner County 
Hugh H. Burrum 
Tipton County 
Dorothy Flowers 
Unicoi County 
Donald G. Sahli 
Marguerite Wohlford 
Van Buren County 
Mrs. Louise Miller 
Mrs. Wilma Sparkman 
Wayne County 
L. E. Mansfield 
Weakley County 
Mary Louise Hunt 
]. T. Miles 
J. T. Moore 
Jack Simmons 
Johnson City 
Tyson L. Jones 
lerrell Ponder 
Walter C. Price 
Bill M. Williams 
Lenoir City 
J. Guy Buckner 
Nashville 
Mrs. Laura Laprade Davis 
James M. Hill 
David Brown Parrish 
Paris 
Clara Edwards 
Charles P. Mansfield 
Mary M. Richardson 
East Tennessee State College 
Fred L. McCune 
Middle Tennessee State College 
Q. M. Smith 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Leonard Crawford 
Unable to classify according to state. 
Mrs. Addie P. Turner 
Note: This list does not include names of 
those who became members at the NEA 


convention. 
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Se TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


1, & BORROW ‘100%,.°600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | cs eres cnt. 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 10000 $s 675 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 


—none of these people will 


ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
oe ghee a en 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
SIGNATURE ONLY in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 
er i transaction is completely 
. Teacher sone ae sate on signature only—no co confidential and private. 
signers, no e sers. 3 - > : 
iiime. ae ae ate, Seeatbens Se Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
: are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
> Heanitins thly install ‘ 1 short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
onvenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. } red. We ci 2e satisfacti Our fifty ve: ld 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisiaction. Uur filty year ol 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 












































® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 
r=***== FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! *"--"--=""" 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Yeors of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. C-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 




























































































a 
8 To State Finance Company, Dept. C-1349 The following are all the debts that I have: a 
t 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying eee ; sits | 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is | I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address a 
g made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge $ 8 
’ or cost whatsoever. ina ai 2 as 2 ee eS ee ee ee 1 a 
g mount you want to borrow On what date of month will your ETE Ne, SSE RENE SER SEER GN ure nen ner ee 
g _ {include present balance, if any) $._ payment BE IN OUR OF FICE?____ FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative intormation 2 
' Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files | | 
PI asinine per month........... you receive salary..... ilciciticniis bs ’ 
4 Name and address ee ee rneee ' 
g iN: i ad ss 
t of school you teach......—-__________------— Street ee  ] 
a How long with Previous 8 
Pt present employer._—_________________ employment... | ee | eee, 
Husband or wife's Salary LI ete wee t 
. pen SS Ee | _ Street... ' - Town._._._.___._ State sree OCCup.—_—_—.--_— a 
& To whom are payments on Name of Relative SSO NOR RE a 
auto made? (Name) euch Al licks 8 
' " ~ ‘ Street... icin . Town ee sicsinis MN ciatabacicamascssnctnicaeiincs 
® Bank you deal with (Name)............_____ Town. spateian ————e ' 
Amount you owe bank? $.... __...__-.__ Monthly payments? $........___ Name of Relative........._ <ncteceenemneeinnn URelationship)......._.____.__._§ 
2 y 
7 . . : 9 . aie oe a 
What security on bank loan on ee chain iaataiteeacicniemsemnii teint Street._.... . a ee lll — 
8 List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe onaloan: | The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that £ 
§ $ to (N ) (Add.) if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. |] 
y ae FS see Add.).. oe * 
ina gies teste |} Sign Full Street a 
: ony ee or ee... PTS ee Town = | Name Here........ a a a a cise Sacealce 
|] . . : s 
Purpose of loan.... eee aac cneraeneten enna e et tenet ae eee ES Ca sicciictcitcnnniccien asinine, MOM ersi:sicioucinnictacsietegaialaibads a ah idealists pinta dea i 
® | 5 
a ° ° = “ ° & 
MM OT Amt. Ist pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska | g 
| of loan. she in ........Mo. pmts.| $. . | the unpaid principal and int. | Date.. .|@ 
¢—___-—__—_ : —_—_— 1 ' 
' 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 3 
a Agreed rate \ceed ng $150 and 2% i a month on aaa part over oa and not at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. @ 
i in excess of $300 anc of 1% per month on any remainder of suct 
4 of interest. unpaid principal balance; comated on the basis of the number ‘of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under : 
1 days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. Hy 
@ = !n Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance a 
a amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan ’ 
7 amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be ' 
g@ Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 4 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
: ee on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due : 
date for the final payment. 
s PERSON = 8 
, NAL 
a NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES |=> 1, 
& DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 2 : a ~ 
; ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) cs 
“ 8 
i RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 7 
: & 
aoe 
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Mrs. Byron Johnson, FTA sponsor, re- 
ports on projects conducted by her club. 
Greenbrier is one of the oldest FTA clubs 
in the state. 


GreensrieR High School organized its 
Future Teacher Club on October 18, 
1946, with 20 members, and has been in 
continuous and enthusiastic existence since 
that date. They are planning to have a 
gala celebration on October 18, 1956. 

The local by-laws state that any high 
school student belonging to the senior, 
junior, or sophomore classes who feels an 
a profession, is 


interest in teaching as 


eligible for membership. Both boys and 


girls are eligible; however, during the 
last few years there have been no boy 
members. 


The present officers of the Greenbrier 
FTA are as follows: president, Jane Mor- 
ris vice-president, Alice Fay Hall; secre- 
tarv, Dorothy Elliott; 
Parker; reporter, Patricia Lamb; sergeant- 


treasurer, Jessie 
at-arms, Carol Ann Rosser. 

Mrs. Johnson, English and foreign lang- 
uage teacher, has served as sponsor of the 
group from its beginning, under the prin- 
cipalship of Clarence Terry. 


Standards 


The Greenbrier FTA has striven from the 


Future Teachers at Greenbrier 


is very proud of Article VII of its con- 
reads as follows: “Any 
member of the Future Teacher Club who 


stitution, which 
fails in more than one subject during a 
school year shall be dropped from the 
club; he may be reinstated by making 
satisfactory grades in all subjects the 
next year. 

“Any member of the club who makes an 
unsatisfactory grade in conduct more than 
once shall be dropped immediately from 


the club. 


Activities 

Activities of the Greenbrier FTA include 
monthly meetings with inspirational pro- 
grams; discussions of necessary qualifica 
tions of teachers; circulation of personal 
growth leaflets; presentation of assembly 
programs, notably skits on the theme 
I Want to Be a Teacher; initiation of new 
members early in the schogl year at the 
annual faculty tea held in honor of the 
high school and elementary school teach- 
ers, at which time the National Goal Seal 
is presented by the principal to the FTA 
president; choosing Little Sisters by faculty 
members for the year; showing of films 
pertaining to the teaching profession; con- 
stant year-round service to the school, 
especially to each member's Big Brother 


projects, and to the church m young 
peoples’ groups, in recognition of which 
certificates of merit are presented at the 
close of the school year to individual 
members who have rendered as many as 
fifty hours of service. 

Othe 
teachers check work books; helping check 
kinds ot 
office; 


working at desk in the library; working in 


types of service are: 


Helping 


certain tests; assisting in the 


school keeping cafeteria tables; 


magazine room; helping make out cards 
for card catalogue; making special posters 
for teachers; doing proofreading for the 
Youth Page, student publication; collect- 
ing and tabulating absentee records; serv- 
ing on club and class committees; grading 
books; typing, cutting 
ind mimeographing for the school paper, 
The 


activities; taking dictation and _ transcrib- 


spelling stencils, 


Voice, and various club and _ class 
ing letters for teachers; filing records for 
teachers; helping in special physical educa- 
tion activities; doing church and Sunday 
School work; helping in community drives. 
In other 


women, 


words, these young men and 
as future teachers, are learning 
early that the teaching profession is a 
great service group, and they are being 
trained early in specific extra jobs of help- 
ing those with whom they are associated 


in school, in the community, and in their 





beginning to keep its standards high and or Big Sister, to the community in civic church groups. c. ww. &. 
“Proud to Teach” I d Ad . 
Continued from page 19) ndex to vertisers 

ae de scted § Peiii American Book Company 31 Kimberly-Clark Corporation a 

Teachers, was ele ctec ‘ out - astern American Railroads, Association of.. 26 Nashville Products 

regional representative of the Na- American Seating Company 8 Company Cover 2 

tional Art Education Association. Beckley-Cardy Company 30 New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 31 

The National School Public Rela- Benson Barrett ; 386 Personal Products Corporation 3 

tions Association elected John E. Binney and Smith Company 27 Rand McNally and Company 34 

Windrow, director, Division of Pub- Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., The. 27 Rich’s, Inc. _ “Cover 3 

lice Services at George Peabody Col- Cokesbury Book Store 3 Row, Peterson and Company 30 

lege, Southeastern regional \ vice- Educators Mutual Insurance Silver Burdett Company 99 

president. Mrs. Adrena _ Briney, F hnpeny Py —- l State Finance Company 39 

\furfreesboro, president of the state °° Standard Oil Company 6 Steck Company, The 32 
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was appointed to the NEA com- Company 36 Tandy Industries ; 36 

mitee on citizenship. Ginn and Company 25 seaenens Placement Service 7 
Guardian Chemical Company gq tennessee Book Company 4 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 38 l'ennessee Hospital Service 

To Philadelphia, 1957 Heath, D. C., and Company 28 Association Cover 


TEA wili sponsor a tour to the 
NEA Convention in Philadelphia 
June 30-July 6. Watch the magazine 
for more details. 
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Holland Cultural Center 

(Spanish Branch) 29 
Horace Mann Insurance 

Company Cover 3 
Iroquois Publishing Company 23 


Tennessee Motor Transport 
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Visual Education Company, Inc. 
World Book Company 
Wrigley, William, Jr. Company 
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Stop! Highlight Every Trip to 


Knoxville with a Visit to Rich’s 





Shop on all four floors... for you. . 
your family . . . your home. A purchase 
at Rich’s is never complete until you 
are satisfied. Let Rich’s Individualized 
Credit Plans help you buy what you 
want when you want it . . . If you de- 
sire, Order by Mail or Phone Rich's, 
4-401 1. 




















The “BIG 4” of the Horace Mann Insurance Service 








1. Hospital-Surgical-Income Protection. 2. New Major Medical Expense Policy. 
None better for the price. For the really big health expense claims. 
3. Automobile Insurance. 1. Life Insurance. 
Standard auto insurance at low prices. A complete line of life insurance for the 
teacher and his family. 


Available to all TEA members and immediate families. 


A Welfare Service brought to you by the TEA 





321 7th Avenue North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
Phone CY 4-3950 


| ieee aia cuit Send This Coupon To -—-——-——-—-—-—— 
coulis LIFE - HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
eaaieak Aaemninene SURGICAL 321 7th arm, N. . Nashville 3, Tennessee 
PUPIL ACCIDENT COVERAGE HOSPITAL | Send me information about: 
MAJOR MEDICAL | [L] Life to Age 85 ENE 5 oc cto ee ea ) 
OCCUPATIONAL AND PERSONAL LIABILITY | [] Life Insurance () Health Insurance [} Major Medical 
. [J Auto Insurance—Make of Car.....................0000..., 
W. O. EVERS | Model EER eke Oar ee. ee Ages of Drivers.......... 
| og aT CT ee EE RETO TEFEN OC TORT ee eran 
State Manager : Address—Street or P. O. Box........... 0... cece cccccccceceee, 
L SIMS ian ys Attensa 50s eras ieee ei Tr ene eee 














10,000 Tennessee Teachers 


Belong To 
BLUE CROSS! 


Yes, more than 10,000 Tennessee teachers now look te 


4 2 f) Blue Cross to help pay their hospital bills. And through- 
Why 9s Js ue om out the State, nearly 800,000 Tennesseans are Blue 


Cross member s! 


Diff 17 STARTED BY TEACHERS 
tyyerent. 


The Blue Cross idea of budgeting the costs of future 


More For Your Money: hospital care 


Blue Cross is operated for service—not Dallas, Texas, 26 years ago. They arranged with Baylor 





was started by a group of teachers in 


for profit. There are no stockholders University Hospital to make small monthly payments in 
and no commissions to pay. This makes return for a certain number of days of hospital care each 
it possible to provide you more benefits year. 


for less cost. Since that time, 86 local Blue Cross Plans, designed to 


No Red Tape: 


Your Blue Cross Card establishes your more than 52 
credit in more than 6,000 Blue Cross 


hospitals. In most cases, you don’t have DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


to pay in advance—or pay your hospital 


meet the needs of the particular communities they serve, 
have been developed. Membership in these Plans is now 


million! 


bill and collect later. The Blue Cross Plans are community-type, service or- 


ganizations. They have the unique aim of providing for 


Protection You Can Keep: 


needed hospital care, rather than just a limited allow- 
When you retire, move, or change jobs, ance toward your bill. A “partnership” with local hos- 
you can take your Blue Cross with you. pitals makes this practical type of service possible. 
Blue Cross has never cancelled protec- 
tion because of age, or the number of 1 FAMILY IN EVERY 3 
times it is used, or the amount of bene- 
fits received. You never know when illness or accidents will strike 
but statistics show that 1 family out of every 3 will 
Hospital Sponsored: be faced with a hospital bill this year. Could you pay 
Blue Cross is the only Plan officially it? 
approved by the American Hospital If your school system does not have Blue Cross, why not 
Association and sponsored by 157 Ten get in touch with us? One of our representatives will 


nessee hospitals. be happy to talk with your superintendent about form- 








ing a group there. 


TENNESSEE HOSPITAL SERVICE ASSN. 


707 Chestnut Street Chattanooga, Tennessee 




















